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HOME, ITS INSTITUTION AND CONSTITUTION. 


Havine spoken of the house, I have something now to say 
of the family in the house. 

The idea of seclusion, isolation, is still fundamental. As 
the house should stand alone, so should the family be alone. 
It is a curious fact that the word home, in its derivation, sig- 
nifies to enclose. A home is an enclosure, a secret, separate 
place, —a place shut in from, guarded against, the whole 
world outside.. This idea is essential to it all the way 
through, and it is because of this seclusion, this shutting in, 
and the host of virtues which only so are possible, that there 
cannot be found in the whole range of language, ancient or 
modern, a word to convey the idea of our English word home. 
It is the centralizing of the joys, interests, affections of the 
heart, upon the place of abode, — partly the result of temper- 
ament and partly the necessity of climate, — it is the sacred 
seclusion in which the family dwells, — which has gradually 
led to the establishment in the Anglo-Saxon race of a home, 
a word in itself suggestive of a variety and a combination of 
virtues, possessions, and hopes beyond any other. Obliged 
by climate to seek comfort within doors, our English ances- 
tors gradually accumulated the means of happiness about 
their abodes, until the home has become, as we have received 
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it of them, the beneficent foster-mother of all that is best in 
the heart and in the man. It is from the fact that we are 
an in-doors people, that much of our peculiarity and our 
advantage comes. As another has said, “ Make this whole 
nation an out-of-door people, teach them to find their amuse- 
ment, their happiness, away from home, in gardens, in cafés, 
in the streets, as it is in France and Italy, and it would be as 
difficult to maintain our Republic as it has been to establish 
one in Paris and Rome. No one who has ever visited those 
cities, or Naples or Venice, or who has studied the habits 
and customs of their population, can fail to see the cause of 
their violent commotions, and uneasy, restless striving. The 
mass of the people are without homes and home influences. 
They live out of doors, in perpetual excitement, and the only 
idea of home to thousands of them is a place to sleep in.” 
Even the German, many of whose domestic habits and 
customs we should do well to imitate, hardly fashions his 
home after the better English model. He does not so much 
bring his joys and pleasures to his family, as take his family 
with him to his joys and pleasures. You meet a Yankee upon 
a holiday, and he is either alone or with some one of his own 
sex seeking amusement; you meet an Irishman, he is stalk- 
ing onward with his hands in his pocket, while puffing and 
toiling behind him, with baby and bundle, shuffles and 
sweats his wife; but the German comes with all his house- 
hold gods, lending a hand at the babies, good-natured and 
thoughtful of the good wife, and though, like Mrs. John Gil- 
pin, “ of a frugal mind,” determined that the time shall be a 
good one generally. He takes his home with him where he 
goes, and so God bless him for that; but I think he and it’go 
too much to make it ever the one great love. Indeed, the 
German love seems to be rather for the Fatherland than the 
one home spot, while that Swiss homesickness, of which we 
hear so much, is largely a pining for the free mountain air 
and the wild mountain life. Climate, temperament, seclu- 
sion, combine to make the English homes, and that of those 
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who are English in descent, the peculiar and separate places 
they are. However false we or they may be to it, we should 
all be grateful that we have so pure a model as the ideal 
Anglo-Saxon home. 

In ordaining the home the Divine Mind seems to have laid 
broadly and deeply the foundations of an institution which 
should satisfy the wants of the most uncultured, at the same 
time that it should be capable of stretching itself out so as 
to satisfy the highest aspirations of the most refined. Doubt- 
less the primeval homes before the flood answered every 
desire, as those within the Arctic Circle, of which Dr. Kane 
has given such graphic description, still do. Man at an ad- 
vanced stage of culture is not content with these. They 
only offend. His home must be a very different thing, not 
only outwardly, but inwardly ; not only in all its daily order- 
ing and purpose, but in its very commencement. At a low 
stage of advancement, that commencement may be of no 
special moment. Upon what principle the male and female 
come together may be unimportant. It may be a matter of 
barter, or of compulsion, or of caste, or of any whim or 
accident. Where the woman is to be the drudge, or slave, 
to grind the corn, drag the plough, or carry the burdens, — 
where the man is the indolent tyrant or lord, the hunter or 
warrior alternating with the lethargic brute, and the chil- 
dren are to grow only to the same stature, —it makes little 
odds how the family is brought together. There are no 
special duties and obligations arising from the connection, to 
be influenced decidedly one way or the other by it. But 
as men advance in civilization, and become amenable to 
Christian laws, the manner in which a home shall be com- 
menced is of first and lasting importance. Everything in its 
success depends upon the fitness of the founders of the 
home to each other and their work. They who propose to 
marry have in the outset a most difficult question to settle. 
It is not one in which fancy, or passion, or property, or posi- 
tion, or caprice, custom, or convenience, should have a word 
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to say. They have to consult, not merely for the present, 
but for the future; not merely their own good, but the good 
of those whom God shall by and by intrust to their charge. 
It is the most important question given to man’s decision, 
for of it are even the issues of eternity. When I think how 
inexperienced we are when the choice is made, by what 
motives we are swayed, by what customs blinded, by what 
outsides deceived, —when I think how impertinently base 
considerations thrust themselves in upon a decision so mo- 
mentous, —I wonder that so many escape a fatal error, that 
so many homes are fair and bright with love and promise. 
When we reflect that the selection is often made, and the 
future determined, at a time when we consider no habit or 
principle of character fixed, one may almost marvel that a 
Divine wisdom should have left the matter to individual de- 
cision ; and yet God has done in this, as he always does, that 
which is best. Where we are compelled to go, we find neither 
happiness nor virtue; and were wives and husbands chosen 
for us, — were marriage a compulsion, and not a choice, — the 
home would sink rapidly back toward barbarism. Kings, 
and the so-called nobles, marry thus, but do the chill splen- 
dors of their state create a home? May we not define the 
word home as a thing impossible for kings, and say of it, 
that freedom of choice is one of the corner-stones of its per- 
manence and purity and value ? ; 

While few, I suppose, will deny that the greatest precaution 
should be exercised in the matter of choice, that marriage 
should not be the mad freak of a passion or the stupid bar- 
gain of convenience or of gold, there is a question lying 
behind this, not often thought of, but none the less momen- 
tous. A writer, whom I cannot but think speaks wisely, says: 
“‘ The seasonable time for the exercise of prudence is not so 
much in choosing a wife or a husband, as in choosing with 
whom you will so associate as to risk the engendering of a 
passion.” And here I shall come to an issue at once with 
the younger portion of my readers, if not with their parents. 
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The younger will ask, Why should you seek to circumscribe 
the freedom of acquaintance, by suggesting the possibility 
that out of it may grow some serious, perhaps not wise, affec- 
tion? I reply, Because serious and not wise affections have 
again and again sprung out of the unguarded, unsuspecting 
intercourse of the young. The parents will say, Why suggest 
the idea of love at all to those too young to be thinking of it? 
Why put an awkward constraint upon intimacies and com- 
panionships so pleasant and so innocent? I reply, that the 
idea is in the heads, if not the hearts, of the young already, 
and we all know it. Every young person of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age shows by the accidents of conver- 
sation, if no other way, that this thing floats more or less 
distinctly before them. At this age, the young are constantly 
having their partialities, if not their loves, — many affections 
which shape and control the lives of the parties and of genera- 
tions do grow up at that time, — and knowing that, and how 
uncontrollable and unaccountable are the leaps and lean- 
ings of the young heart, a wise, a religious, even a worldly 
prudence, would demand care in the choice of associates. 

I do not think it prudish or unnecessary to say to those of 
that age, in presence of the fact of such exposure, “ Let your 
society be with those among whom you are not afraid to 
run the risk of a serious attachment.” And I must go a 
step farther back than this, and say that this is not a matter 
to be left wholly with the inexperience of the young, but 
should be one of the things thought of by father and mother. 
The older civilization of England and the Continent attends 
to this, —in many cases too exclusively attends to it, — 
leaving the child no freedom of choice whatever. We, in 
deference to our ideas of liberty, leave the whole thing with 
the young. No young people in the world are so early and 
so exclusively their own masters. Parents elsewhere have 
something to say about many things with which parents among 
us are not permitted to meddle. Too often the last advice 
sought by the young is parental advice. The young man 
19* 
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and young woman choose their own associates; why, they 
could hardly tell you, but mostly the whole thing is an acci- 
dent. It is equally accidental whether the parents know 
them by name or by sight. They are street and party ac- 
quaintances, sometimes never introduced to the home, and 
the first thing parents may know is, that they are called on to 
receive into their affections, into a son’s or a daughter’s 
place, one of whose character and antecedents they know 
absolutely nothing. In this they are not true custodians 
of their children’s welfare. They have failed at least in one 
of the earlier necessities of their relationship, in getting the 
confidence of their children. I am no advocate of a system 
of espionage on the part of the parent. I abhor everything 
like management and manceuvring; the deliberate, pitiful 
making of matches; the unnatural trade that parents some- 
times make, — the soul of a child for the purse of a rascal. 
But I ask if there be not a middle ground which may be 
safely and wisely taken, — if, without setting one’s self de- 
liberately to prevent this, or bring about that, it be not pos- 
sible so to control the companionships of the young, that the 
risks attending marriage may be greatly abridged? With 
very few exceptions, the young person judiciously brought 
up will give heed to the wisdom—I do not say whim, or 
prejudice, or passion — of the parent, will drop the objection- 
able companion, or put a check upon the freedom of inter- 
course. With all this, and with every care, there will still be 
some shade of truth in the common saying, that “ marriage 
is a lottery.” But it need be only a shade! 

The choice made, the abode selected, the home com- 
menced, and the domestic relations are established which 
Aristotle calls “ the master facts of humanity.” Two com- 
parative strangers come together in relations of closest inti- 
macy and dependence, to build out of their oppositions of 
sex, education, temperament, an harmonious home. They are 
to learn that high mystery, that art of arts, the art of living 
together. They are to see day by day all that is factitious 
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drop away, and, with no retreat, to find the dream vanish 
before the coming of the fact. Too happy, if, in the dropping 
of the romance, they do not falter in their love. Differing in 
gifts and powers, they are to discover that neither by nature 
nor by right is the one superior to the other, but each the 
complement of each, the one possessing what the other 
lacks; and that the true home alone is possible where these 
gifts and powers have fair and equal play. There must be 
no strife for mastery. That question is settled of God. 
There is no mastery. Male and female made he them, and 
then brought them together in one, so that he might make a 
perfect humanity. The gifts of the two are diverse, but only 
man has said that those of the man were superior to the 
woman. Unlike we are, but not unequal. The man may be 
the head, but then the woman is the heart; and without the 
heart, of what avail the head? That estate into which 
man enters by virtue of a primal fiat of God, which was 
cleared, by the Saviour’s consecration, from Jewish and Gen- 
tile corruption, ought never to have raised the question 
which has so long vexed the world, and is still mooted by 
almost every man and woman. The learned Athenians may 
have considered the woman merely the household drudge ; 
the Chinese may destroy the large proportion of female chil- 
dren; the old Russian, as he gave away his daughter, may 
have said, “‘ Here, wolf, take thy lamb” ; and Mahomet may 
have taught that women have no souls. But under a Chris- 
tian dispensation, in an enlightened land and the nineteenth 
century, it should be felt that woman, no longer the drudge 
or the toy of man, holds a place in the eye of God equal with 
that of man, her womanly graces as much needed to the per- 
fecting of his idea of home as his more manly virtues, — that 
she is not to serve or he to rule. 

The change in character, which is often observed to com- 
mence during engagement, goes on toward completion after 
marriage. Character is never the same after marriage as 
before. It is in deference to this change, and to give ample 
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_ time for the mutual adjustment of new relations, perhaps, 
that by a divine law the complete establishment of the home 
is postponed, and the husband and wife have become used to 
each other and the reciprocal duties and influences of their 
position before they are permitted to become father and 
mother, and allowed to enter upon that connection with 
immortal spirits which lifts them to the highest earthly dig- 
nity, while it devolves upon them the greatest responsi- 
bilities. 

The constitution of the home is wanting a something essen- 
tial till there are children in it. No family is perfect that has 
not a baby in it, and no home complete that has not the pres- 
ence of children. 

I go a step further, and say that, in order to the perfect con- 
stitution of home, the children must be of both sexes. There 
must be girls among the boys, and boys among the girls. No 
one should repine to whom God has ordered it otherwise ; yet 
there will always be a want in the home circle and a vacant 
place in the affections — a desire unanswered and unsatisfied 
— so long as only one sex is represented at our hearth. There 
are affections that can only be called out, influences only to 
be exerted, proportion and finish to character only to be 
attained, where both boys and girls grow together in the 
home. The fathers who are growing old without a daugh- 
ter’s ‘clinging affection, the mothers who pass their prime 
without a son’s chivalric devotion; the brothers who come 
up rude, unpolished, and untamed for want of a sister’s 
gentleness, — shy, awkward, and ill at ease; the sisters who 
have never felt the proud, encouraging protection of a broth- 
er’s love, —each and all have lost from their life an ele- 
ment to completeness, and the home, happy and bright as it 
is, is shorn of a great glory. The constitution of the home 
is, then, only perfect when daughters and sons, sisters and 
brothers, cluster beneath the parental roof. 

Some one has said that home is the only thing that has 
survived the fall. I deny that. Home only became a fact after 
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Eve had sinned. The home did not survive the. fall, but fol- 
lowed it. If, as I contend, the family is essential to the idea 
of home, then there was no home till man had begun to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his face. Only through pain and 
sorrow, outside of Eden, has woman ever been a mother. 
Paradise was fair to gaze on and to dwell in, — fair as a gar- 
den, but as a habitation desolate, as a home impossible. There 
were all things bright save the bright presence of a child, and 
every melody save the liquid music of an infant’s voice. 
Eden never knew the joy of a mother, never saw a woman 
smile upon her first-born babe, or witnessed the passionate 
yearning and tender devotion of a mother’s heart. Along 
its shaded walks never echoed the patter of little feet ; out 
from its shady bowers never peered, wondering and delighted, 
childhood’s face ; its deep recesses were never startled by the 
sharp, clear, merry ring of childhood’s laugh, or its stately 
order and decorum set at naught by the impish mischief and 
irreverent rioting of childhood’s frolic. Beautiful and grand 
and adorned was Eden, yet not the type of home. That is 
the fact of the fall, the gain man made in losing Paradise. 
It was not till the flaming sword flashed in her backward- 
gazing eyes that Eve knew that she was the mother of all the 
living ; and so the outer world, the world of toil and sorrow 
and death, possessed a joy that the inner world of Paradise 
had not. And soI cannot make that Eden, Paradise. Beau- 
tiful as that picture may be of a first state of innocence and 
ignorance, I cannot feel that it transmits to us any idea of 
home. If Eve lost Paradise to man, the loss has proved a 
blessed gain, for it has given us the necessity of labor, and it 
has given us homes. Some day the world will come to see 
that this strange allegory, whatever it may mean, upon which 
so much of human faith has stood, cannot represent a para- 
dise. Its first temptation produced sin, and that sin gave to 
man a home, and that necessity for toil which is his next 
best earthly blessing. 

A home, constituted as I have said, cannot be left to itself. 
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There is no inevitable law by which it shall be impelled to- 
wards success. It has no charmed life. Because of its 
Divine institution and constitution, it is not shielded from 
danger. Indeed, because it is so noble a thing, it is the more 
subject to danger. Were the home the low and grovelling 
thing the savage makes it, a mere place of eating and sleep- 
ing, and the barest necessities of existence, there would be 
no thought or need of watch over it. It could not well sink. 
The more it becomes elevated, the more sensible men and 
women are of its responsibilities, the further they advance in 
general and individual culture, the more numerous and 
threatening are the dangers to which it is exposed. The 
home of to-day, both in city and village, is more sorely beset 
from without and from within than the homes of our fathers. 
Capable of giving more, it is constantly liable to give less. 
Indeed, we feel it does give less. It has had much added of 
external advantage. In some things its gain has been com- 
mensurate with the gain outside, while that very gain has 
seemed to subtract from its solid and substantial qualities. 
We are not satisfied with the condition of our homes. They 
are not what they should be, and do not give us what they 
should, and we are disposed to lay the blame upon the times 
upon which we have fallen, and the influences about us we 
cannot shake off or rise above. Is not more of the trouble 
in ourselves? Have we not grown supine about these our 
nearest duties, and gone mad after many inventions? Our 
first affections are drawn off to other things. Our time, 
power, thought, are given to them. Great and wise are we 
in the perishing things of the day. The world is our field, the 
elements our slaves, and the hoar sea bows its crested head 
before our coming. All things about know their master. 
But this little sacred centre, home, how shamefully is it 
neglected, and how restless and fretful are we if our neg- 
lect is suggested to us, and a reform proposed which shall 
begin with ourselves? Take the man, he whose very name 
of husband, in its derivation, house-band, shows that his 
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chief and leading duty should be to bind together the house. 
Take the man, be he merchant, mechanic, or the man of a 
profession. He knows that he neglects his home, but he 
calms his conscience by pleading the inexorable will of his 
business. But what is business that it has any right to con- 
travene that old law of God, which makes the man, who has 
voluntarily assumed the post of father, the head of the home ? 
What right has it so to absorb him that he has no time, no 
heart, for his home duties, no pleasure in them? Why must 
homes have the worst hours of a man’s day, his tired hours ? 
Why must those who love him never see him at his best, 
and why should the whole machinery of domestic economy 
and rule, all authority and discipline and influence, devolve 
upon the wife, who in her own appointed sphere has quite 
enough to do? Who gave man leave to delegate his author- 
ity, and bind himself to another service? I know what may 
be urged in excuse. I hear men constantly lament and 
tamely submit. They see a lion in the way. And yet you 
put any enterprise before them that they think will pay, and 
lions are nothing. I never knew men convinced of anything 
that they did not do. Let this generation once feel, as it 
must feel, that this neglect of home is no necessity, but a sin ; 
let it rest red and hot upon men’s consciences that God has 
given them this charge which they have deserted; let these 
homes grow worse and worse, as they inevitably must, till self- 
interest rouse to reform, if duty do not,—and you will find 
business as easy to control as you now imagine it to be diffi- 
cult. If the man was to be a mere money-maker, why was it 
not so ordained in the beginning, and the family organized 
without the father? No; this is a fearful mistake, and it is 
telling fearfully upon the characters of our sons and daugh- 
ters. Upon the old homestead, or when business was a thing 
of comparative leisure, we knew our fathers, we grew up by 
them. They watched over us, rewarded and punished, re- 
buked and encouraged us, and we can trace much of what 
is best in us back to that steady intercourse between us. 
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Where is that influence to-day? Who of us all is really 
doing anything about the daily culture of our sons and 
daughters, and who or what is supplying our place ? 

I speak thus of the fathers, not because I suppose that all 
the trouble with our homes comes from their neglect, but 
because I think it mainly does, directly or indirectly. The 
men in middle life are the responsible men in the home as 
well as in society, and to the men of middle life mainly I 
speak. With them this neglect of home commenced, with 
them should commence the remedy. And there can be no 
remedy till they choose to apply it. Mothers may be all devo- 
tion and fidelity, all wisdom and persistence, but there are 
things in the ordering of our homes and the training of our 
families which no woman comprehends or is equal to. A 
man who has been educated exclusively under female influ- 
ence always wants a something of manliness. What he may 
gain in tenderness and a certain elevation of sentiment he 
loses in strength and health. The home requires the male 
and the female influence, as God saw in the beginning. The 
father must co-operate with the mother, not spasmodically, 
but continually, leaving her liberty for her own special work, 
the sphere for which she was made, out of which she should 
never be expected to labor. I think it will be time to blame 
the really faithful mothers, when the fathers show some dis- 
position to reform. 

If I were to mention an error in the wives and mothers, 
which seems to me to set against true home life, it would be 
their devotion to the mere detail of domestic life. They 
never rise above it, and leave a painful impression upon 
their children even, of the hopeless drudgery of a mother 
and a wife. May not this be one reason why the daughters 
so cordially hate and so wholly neglect everything pertaining 
to work, and vastly prefer the indolence and mental and 
moral exposure of a hotel or boarding-house, to the cares, 
but the securities, of housekeeping? Have you not heard 
daughters say, “ Well, I never mean to work as mother 
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does,” and do you not know that they keep their word? 
I think it may be difficult to prevent this so long as the hus- 
bands leave home cares wholly to the wives, and yet I am 
not sure that woman need sink so utterly all that is higher 
in her, become so mere a devotee to her home toil. Duty to 
her home is not summed up, exhausted in work. Kitchen, 
nursery, chambers, are not the only spheres for her adorn- 
ing. She is not the wife—the weft, one who weaves — 
merely ; but she has a higher walk before her children, and 
duties to them as souls, which she may not slight, which 
she should not delegate. I am not sure but it is the mission 
of the sewing-machine to ransom the mother and the wife, 
to leave her fingers idle for a little, and give her time to re- 
member and re-collect the womanly powers that have long 
been lost under the pressure of daily domestic duty, — give 
her time and heart to undertake the higher culture of her 
children. For the daughters’ sakes I would ask the mothers 
if they are not mistaken in narrowing the duty of the home 
so much to mere toil? Is there not a better and a brighter 
side possible for you and for them, and would it not be well 
for your present influence over them, and their own by and 
by advantage, to show that work must sometimes stand aside 
for pleasure or improvement? How would the faded and 
jaded mothers and wives of middle life put on their bloom 
and spirits again if only they would seize now and then a 
little seasonable intellectual or physical recreation, and how 
much brighter and wiser would homes be if the mother, 
now and then, changed work, and showed to her husband 
and her children that she has a mind as well as hands! 

I grant that it will not be easy to set one’s self against the 
drift which sets against a woman from the moment of her 
marriage. ‘ At the altar she imagines herself united to a 
man of warm affections, noble thoughts, and great protective 
power,— one for whose head the church roof is scarcely holy 
cover enough ; but she finds herself at home, instead of all 
this, to have married a craving body of wants, — shirts that 
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want washing, hose that want mending, whims that want 
attending to, ailments that want poulticing, appetites. that 
want cooking for, perverseness that wants bearing with, pas- 
sions that want patience, and cowardly spirits that want 
comforting.” The ideal of motherhood too vanishes with 
equal rapidity and entireness in presence of the harsh and 
tangible reality. Children are not cherubs, nor always such 
as we imagine those the Saviour blessed. They, too, are a 
bundle of wants, — troubles that want soothing, tears that 
want wiping, effort that wants encouraging, hunger that 
wants appeasing, clothes that want patching, and mischief 
and disobedience that want the closet or the rod. If against 
all these the mother and wife make head, rising superior to 
all their wear and worry, and causing home to feel all the 
genuine nobleness of her womanhood, her children shall call 
her blessed, and her husband shall rise up and praise her. 
The key-note of the family is struck by the parents. The 
home is what they make it. The plastic mind of the child 
inevitably takes the impression they put upon it. The ear- 
lier years of childhood, the later years of youth, the inter- 
course and mutual influence of brother and sister, the char- 
acter of the man and woman, — themselves the future 
teachers and guides of their own children, — depend largely 
upon what they have found their parents to be in their own 
home. What responsibility rests on us each and all from 
the beginning ! —that the man select with prudence, and the 
woman reject what she cannot prudently accept ; that in the 
early days of wedded life, before cares and children come, 
the art of living together be well learned; that when the 
family is once established, the father neglect it not for his 
business, or the mother for her work. The home has affec- 
tions which should be cherished, aspirations which should be 
recognized, capacities which should be fostered. It has 
minds to be cultivated, hearts to be kept pure and made 
noble, souls to be saved; and, if you would have it not like 
the garden of the sluggard, all grown over with briers and 
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thorns, but what home may be, the place of your pride and 
your joy, the rest of your body and the calm haven of your 
spirit, —if you would see good days and be made glad by 
the virtues and the successes of your children, — make it a 
simple place of simple pleasures and grateful duties, a place 
in which each lives with each and for each, in which parent 
and child grow up together, the parent wisely cultivating 
and supporting, the child returning the reverence and love 
that are natural to it; make it a place your child goes out 
from reluctantly, not with a mere vapid sentiment or a posi- 
tive disgust, but with a deep, unchanging love, a love that 
ever and ever repeats, as he sadly separates from it, or from 
distant lands or years looks back upon it, “ There is no place 


like home.” 
J. F. W. W. 
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In peace with Thee, O blessed One! 
Behold, the day is dawning! 


And, beaming on the western hills, 


Comes forth the welcome morning. 


At peace in Thee! the nightfall deep 
Hath blessed our quiet slumbers ; 
And, wrapped in the Invisible, 


As time each life-hour numbers, 


In peace with Thee, we laid aside 
All care, all grief, all duty, 
F’en as the simple, trusting child, 


Whose innocence is beauty. 





IN PEACE WITH THEE. 


At peace with Thee! The gladsome day 
Each nerve anew is stringing ; 
And from the bounteous rest of God 


All living things are springing. 


In peace with Thee! So come we forth 
Beneath thy love and blessing, 

To consecrate all life to Thee, 
Since all through Thee possessing. 


Enfold us in thy strong embrace, 
And by thy hand direct us ; 
And let our hearts commune with Thee, — 


All-loving One, protect us. 


Renew, refresh, exalt each power, 
And may each pure emotion 
Go up, like incense, to thy throne, 

And life be all devotion. 





TO BE READ BY THOSE WHO ARE EAGER TO MAKE PROSELYTES. 


“Tr was said by Borgia of the expedition of the French into Italy, 
that they came with chalk in their hands to mark out their lodgings, 
not with arms to force their way in. I in like manner would have 
my doctrine enter quietly into the minds that are fit and capable of 
receiving it; for confutations cannot be employed, when the differ- 
ence is upon first principles and very notions, and even upon forms 
of demonstration.” — Bacon, Novum Organum. 
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A VISIT TO GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Ir was a beautiful September day that I called the obliging 
landlord of the Royal Hotel in Athlone to my room, to learn 
the best way to go to the little village ofLishoy, the place 
which Goldsmith has made immortal. It was just eight miles 
away, and I must go there by one of those comical jaunting- 
cars, which are so convenient and so funny that it is a stand- 
ing wonder that Ireland has a monopoly of them. Have you, 
dear reader, any idea of the low-backed car, as Lover calls it 
in his fine song? There are two seats, back to back ; the ve- 
hicle is entirely uncovered, and the passengers look out very 
advantageously at the prospect on one side, for they have to 
enjoy the other side as they return over the same road. The 
feet are supported by a swinging step. The Irish car is an 
easy carriage, but very peculiar, to say the least. You mount 
upon the step and take your place. The driver, perched upon 
his little square seat, asks you where you go, and instantly 
dashes off at all the speed that the poor, worn-out Rosinante 
will allow. He plies the whip like a drover, and jerks the 
reins like a farmer’s wife. Rattles the vehicle along, slash ! 
slash! goes the whip, and your coat-tails stream one way, 
your hat threatens to take departure without saying by your 
leave: you hold on to the car with one hand, and try to grasp 
hat, coat, and umbrella with the other. You get a general 
idea that you are going through a process of disintegration, 
and acknowledge the force of the vulgar talk about “ gittin’ 
spilled.” As the horse’s speed increases, more startling phe- 
nomena follow. The driver sways rapidly from side to side; 
if there are ladies with you, their dresses are turned into ban- 
ners, and float away triumphantly: you feel as if you wanted 
to hold on by your eyelids besides using your other helps, and 
you are impressed with a general sense of the ridiculousness 
of your position, and acknowledge that, if you were in sight of 
American friends, they would not stop laughing at you for a 
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week. Ifa man wants to get up a sensation in America, let 
him only import an Irish low-backed car, and take his friends 
out to ride, and the thing is done. 

The day was delightful, just such. a day as one would ask 
for on his way to the “loveliest village of the plain,” and 
the sun’s rays glanced down so tenderly on the Shannon 
and the blue waters of Lough Ree, and the meadows were so 
green, and the skies were so fair, that my mind was attuned 
at once to what I was to see. The carman was an intelli- 
gent, lively fellow, and I thanked Providence for this, for a 
good carman is not only excellent company on a solitary 
drive, but he is well stored with all kinds of popular infor- 
mation, and can satisfy your curiosity and give you reliable 
knowledge on a thousand points. So I jogged along side- 
ways, for his horse was not furious in speed, excepting 
when passing through the little villages on the road. He 
told me of the fine fish in Lough Ree, — the trout, the sal- 
mon, the fresh-water herring, and the pike, and how plentiful 
they all are. He told me what a fine crop of potatoes 
was coming in. He talked about the general prosperity 
of the country, and how everybody who would work might 
get work, and a comfortable living out of it; gave me an 
idea of the value of land, which he quoted at less than 
New England, or New York, or Ohio prices for the same 
quality. He told me about the steady and the strong 
men who had gone to America, and how those who were 
reckoned the best at home often turn out the worst with 
us, while those who are given over as worthless at home 
often take a new start with us, and prove to be the best 
Irishmen we have. And then he proceeded to give me a 
detailed account of his wife and children, to which, to be 
honest, I was not so attentive, and was just about then 
busily engaged in studying the beauties of Lough Ree in 
the distance. Soon the Deserted Village came in sight, and, 
sure enough, yonder in the background appeared 


“ The decent church that topped the neighboring hill,” 
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standing in a copse of pleasant trees, and making as fair a 
sight to-day as when little Goldsmith used to admire his 
father’s church a mile and a half from the parsonage. The 
one referred to in the poem is now old and shattered: in 
fact, nothing remains of it but the tower, and that we mis- 
took in the distance for the remains of a castle. It stands 
near the pretty modern church, and is a striking object as 
you approach the village. 

When Goldsmith was a boy, and his father curate of the 
parish, the place was called Lishoy, and that name it still 
bears in the mouths of many of the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood ; but that by which the tourist asks after it at Athlone 
is Auburn, the name which Goldsmith’s fancy gave it in the 
poem. It is not much of a village, — it is still deserted and 
straggling ; even around the “decent church” there is no 
assemblage of houses, and all that marks it is, that a little 
more frequently than on the common road you will find in 
the neighborhood of Auburn the thatched hovels of the poor. 
Miserable homes they are. I had become quite interested 
in many of these little huts in the southern and eastern 
parts of Ireland ; but here at Goldsmith’s early abode, they 
are squalid and filthy. They have not even the advantage 
of external neatness. On the top of one the grass was grow- 
ing, not prettily, as ivy clings to old walls, but thin and 
- scraggy, as the hair which sometimes crowns the head of a 
bald man. Before some there was a cow-yard, and the ma- 
nure was reeking not six feet from the cabin doors. Before 
some the pigs were basking in the sun, and as I looked in 
I could see nothing but filth and wretchedness. Dirty chil- 
dren, who were never clean in their lives, could be spied in 
the chimneys of the hovels, and women at the doors crouch- 
ing around an iron pot, looking so old and wrinkled that one 
would think that death had tried them in vain, and given 
them up to live. Some were closed, the men, women, and 
children being away harvesting. A deserted village, truly ! 
the poorest, dirtiest place that I saw in all Ireland. Gold- 
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smith’s words have lost none of their truth or significance by 
time : — 
“ Sweet, smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amid thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a village stints thy smiling plain. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 


After driving along through sights like these, the carman 
stopped in front of along building, utterly ruined, the roof 
wholly gone, and a tall chimney rising disdainfully among 
the stones and mortar, as who should say, I still live. This 
was the village inn, known in Goldsmith’s day, and ever 
since by the neighbors, as the Three Jolly Pigeons. There it 
was, that the “ pewter basins, wisely kept for show,” used to 
glisten with all the brilliancy of silver; there it was that 
“ nut-brown draughts inspired”; there it was that the com- 
plex “bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,” used to 
stand; and within those ruined walls, and with the glare 
from the peat fire of that same tall chimney on their faces, 


“village statesmen talked, with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round.” 


While I sat on the car, and took a sketch of the ruined vil- 
lage inn, the driver shouted to a boorish-looking fellow lean- 
ing against a fence, that here was a gentleman all the way 
from America to see this. ‘ To say what?” asked the man, 
with a kind of savage grin. ‘These ruins,” answered my 
civil driver. ‘“ They are nothing but a hape o’ stones, and 
there ’s plinty of thim widout comin’ all the way from Amer- 
iky Yo say them,” retorted the genuine Milesian. “ Did you 
ever hear of Oliver Goldsmith?” I asked, looking up from 
my work. ‘Can’t say that I iver did,” answered the fellow. 
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“Then come to America,” said I, “ and I will show you a 
hundred thousand people who take more interest in this little 
town of yours than you do, who were born in it, and have 
lived in it all your days.” ‘ Doubtless yere honor’s right,” 
answered the man, in tolerable good nature. 

Close by grows the hawthorn, which may not be the very 
one of which the poet says 

“The hawthorn-bush with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,”— 

and yet I am sure from the size of this, from which I took a 
bit as a remembrancer, that it was a tree in Goldsmith’s time, 
and it stands so near the public house, that it is in a high de- 
gree probable that it was used as a protection against the sun 
long years ago. Hard by this I plucked a bit of furze, men- 
tioned in the poem, the most plentiful crop of the whole 
region. Riding along a little farther, an iron gate appeared, 
and through the gate a lane of some ten rods in length, and 
at the end the ruins of a large house. I did not need to be 
told that that was the parsonage. The car passed through 
the gateway and up to the deserted mansion. It was a sad 
sight. All roofless, windowless, doorless it stood, and every 
wind of heaven whistled through the walls of the house 
where Oliver Goldsmith was nursed and bred, and where 
the original of the Vicar of Wakefield, the Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith, that good and simple man, reared his large fam- 
ily. But the desecration within! The parlor is now used 
as a potato-patch, and their tops were green in the very spot 
where the good man used to entertain his selectest friends. 
The cows had taken possession of the kitchen and study, 
and I had carefully to pick out a path to the chimney-place. 
These were the three rooms on the lower floor, and it is very 
easy to see how large the study was, although the partition 
walls have wholly disappeared, by the cream-colored plaster of 
the outside walls which enclosed it. I do not suppose that 
rude peasants who cannot read and write are to blame for 
turning the parlor of Oliver Goldsmith’s early home into a 
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potato-patch, and his father’s study into a dunghill, but it is 
execrable that the owner of the estate does not interfere and 
protect the old parsonage from such vile uses. Such is 
fame! 

Close by Goldsmith’s house stands the village school, or 
what was the village school ; and in that low cabin, which the 
man who owns the potato-patch in Goldsmith’s parlor now 
calls home, once walked and taught and feruled that most 
distinguished of pedagogues, whose fame will live as long as 
that of an Arnold, a Johnson, a Pillans, a Birch, or an 
Ascham. There ruled the man whose glory mounts to its 
climax in the well-known lines, 

“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 
Not many years ago it was an uncovered mass of walls; but 
latterly it has been thatched and made a classical, if not a 
comfortable home. 

As the pretty little pond of water in the meadow meets the 
eye, the thought is, the mill. Yes, where is the “ busy mill,” 
— where the “ never-failing brook”? A little farther along, 
and we shall see it. The carman who took me over has been 
persuading the few travellers who run eight Irish miles from 
a railway to see the Deserted Village, that the base of one 
of those mysterious round towers found all ove. Ireland 
was Goldsmith’s mill. There is, indeed, a winnowing mill 
in the bottom of that, but it is, 1 think, a modern appliance. 
I was at first, and continued to be, incredulous about the 
busy mill being a winnowing-mill in the base of a round 
tower, away from any running stream. I prevailed upon 
the carman to join me in an exploring expedition, for I be- 
lieved that the brook and the mill would be found to be 
united in fact as they are in the poem. A tall tower, square, 
not round, invited investigation, but proved to be the last 
relic of a small castle of the feudal times. Close under the 
castle was a hut, and thither we went with the twofold pur- 
pose of getting water and information. But father and 
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mother were both gone, and nobody was at home but a little 
slatternly, dirty girl. She might give us the water, but she 
could tell us nothing of the mill. While she was running 
for the dipper and rinsing it, I was taking an inventory of 
the contents of the hovel, which had but one room, and a 
large cupboard or closet, or whatever you choose to call it, 
but wholly empty. And this is what the room contained : 
a large fireplace with a few glowing turfs on the hearth ; 
a tub ; a huge wooden box which had no drawers, and whose 
function was not obvious; two chunks of wood, log-shaped, 
for chairs; an earth-floor, very rough; an iron pot in the 
door-way ; half a dozen shelves ; two tin teapots, five plates, 
and a bowl; a ladder leading to an open place over the closet 
mentioned above, where I suppose was a pallet of straw. 
All that the house contained would not bring five shillings at 
public auction. The girl came running up as soon as I had 
finished taking “ account of stock,” bringing a tin dipper, 
which, although she had rinsed it two or three times, still 
had a rim of buttermilk running round it. But the water 
was good and sweet. 

At the door of the next cabin was an old woman, aged 
about a hundred and sixty, judging by her countenance, to 
whom my companion, the car-driver, shouted, asking her if 
she knew where the old mill is. ‘1I’ll show the gintleman,” 
answered she, and she toddled out before us, leading the 
way down a little hill, where in a minute a very small race- 
way was in view. It was the smallest kind of mill, the flume 
was not four feet across, and the “ never-failing brook” was 
now dry. An overshot wheel was at the end of the building, 
but the whole affair was a mill in miniature, and must have 
affected the poet’s mind just as running water always affects 
the mind of boys. I remember brooks where I used to play 
better than any other scenes of my childhood. 

The door of the mill was open, and I went in, and, with 
the sanction of my guide, I broke off a piece of the hopper 
large enough to keep my copy of the Complete Works of 
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Oliver Goldsmith in. The mill is now out of repair, and has 
been so for four years. It is of no use except to show to 
visitors, and there is hardly one a week who goes out of the 
way to see it. There is so much that lies on the railroad 
now-a-days that tourists seldom leave the iron track. Still, 
the old woman had shown the mill enough to learn to like 
the feeling of the money which visitors drop into her palm. 
As I came out of it, she called, in her shrill, witch-like voice, 
“JT hope ye’ll give the ould woman something.” I had in 
my heart purposed to make her glad with a liberal donation, 
say sixpence,—a great sum to a really poor person in Ire- 
land; but the tone in which she asked, and the fact that 
she really did ask, chilled the ardor of my benevolence, and 
I concluded to bestow upon her the same sum which the 
lord of a certain vineyard bestowed upon a man who came in 
at the eleventh hour, namely, a penny, reserving the right to 
make future provision for her in my will. Accordingly I 
gave her, with all due formality, two half-pence. She had 
evidently done me the honor to set her heart upon a shilling, 
and she was bent on returning the penny in disgust. The 
active benevolence of my heart was moved in behalf of so 
interesting a female, and I refused to receive it, and left her 
to “ pocket the insult,” which I have no doubt she very con- 
tentedly did after I was gone. I have just as little doubt that 
she has worked many a long day and been thankful if she 
has earned a pennyworth of potatoes. But, seriously, my 
dilemma arose from the fact that, exploring the recesses of 
my capacious pockets, I had discovered, after I had set my 
heart on the sixpence bequest, that the said sixpence was in 
the state designated by the lawyers as “non est’; and not 
having any spare shillings for old women who walk three rods 
before you, and do little good after all, — I being in this cate- 
gory, having neither silver nor gold for such as she, had to 
give what I had, namely, the two half-pence. 

Leaving the mill and the dried-up brook, we rode leisurely 
along to the church on the hill, about a mile and a half away. 
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As we neared it, I could see what a ruin it now is, there being 
nothing left of it but the tower. It must have been a fine 
large church in its day. I took a rough sketch of it, and 
thought of the good man who used to preach in it, and of the 
little homely boy who got his first impressions of religious 
things within its walls. 

A little way off stands the new church, a pretty edifice, 
filling out all the large margin which Goldsmith intended 
should be reserved in the word “decent” in that favorite 
line. Still farther along the road is the home of Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith’s successor in the curacy. His house is a neat 
stone cottage, but as I peeped within, through the open door, 
there were unmistakable signs of squalor and poverty. A 
woman was washing near the door, but that was not against 
her; but it was against her that she was a very dirty woman 
with a number of very dirty children around her. I invol- 
untarily thought of the chances of there being a second Gold- 
smith among them, but concluded that I would not risk much 
for the probabilities of the thing. A few miles more brought 
me back to the excellent hotel of Mr. Haire, where dinner 
was soon served, and as heartily relished as though I had 
been fox-hunting instead of treading for a few hours in the 
childhood’s footsteps of my favorite poet. 

I could not learn that more than two or three Americans 
have preceded me in this interesting ramble, but it will not 
be long, now that Ireland is beginning to attract tourists, 
before the American admirers of poor Noll on our side of the 
Atlantic will pluck a bit of mortar from his father’s house 
and a bit of furze from the roadside where in his childhood 
he played. If any do, let me tell them that Athlone is the 
place to stop, right in the heart of “ ould Ireland,” and that 
mine host at the Royal Hotel will do them good service in 
providing them with the creature comforts and in forwarding 
them to 

“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 
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LADY RUSSELL AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, 


THERE are few characters in English history that shine 
with a lustre as pure as that of Rachel, Lady Russell. 
Connected, as rarely happens to those of her sex, with pub- 
lic events of the greatest importance, she was called at one 
time to taste the deepest sorrow, and at another to rejoice 
with thankfulness for the providential vindication at once 
of her own and of her country’s cause. Inheriting a noble 
name, she transmitted one still more distinguished. Her 
sphere of life, so different from any in our country, is still 
not only attractive to the fancy, but presents, as connected 
with her history, an instructive study. As we trace her 
course, we shall see how little mere station has to do with 
human happiness or human virtue. We shall see that 
wealth and rank do not exempt their possessor from shar- 
ing in the bitterest sorrows, nay, that sometimes they serve 
but to attract them, as the loftiest peak first feels the light- 
ning stroke. And we shall see, too, that the great are not 
always corrupted by their position, that a true heart can 
master the temptations of prosperity, and that when the 
time comes for that prosperity to give way, the high-born 
lady, if she has placed her trust in God, can meet the 
storm with firmness as unshaken as if her youth had been 
nerved by the harsh discipline of poverty. 

Among the English nobility in the reign of Charles I. 
there was perhaps none more honored for integrity and 
moderation than Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton. Disapproving the oppressive measures of the court, 
he kept aloof from it; and it was not till the tide had 
turned, and the vengeance of the people had stricken down 
the minister and was threatening the sovereign, that Lord 
Southampton entered again into public affairs, taking the 
side of the King in council and in the field, but pursuing 
constantly the effort to bring about a reconciliation of the 
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contending parties. Even after the defeat of the royalists, 
when his high character and position gave him more safety 
and influence with the conquerors than others enjoyed, he 
used what power he possessed in the endeavor to rescue his 
misguided and unfortunate master; and when at length the 
life of Charles was taken, Southampton was one of the four 
who asked and obtained permission to pay the last sad duty 
to his remains, divested of all accustomed ceremonial. He 
then retired to his estate, and rejected every advance on 
the part of Cromwell to court his friendship or engage his 
compliance. 

The first wife of this personage was of a French Protes- 
tant family, as high in rank as his own, and equal also in 
the true nobility of virtue. The Marquis de Ruvigny, his 
brother-in-law, was long the representative of the Protes- 
tants at the court of his Catholic king; and at length, 
when days of persecution returned in France, preferred in 
his advanced years the lot of an exile to the abandonment 
of his religion. 

From the union of two such families was born the Lady 
Rachel Wriothesley. Her youth was spent in that retire- 
ment which her father had chosen as the most suitable 
under a government which he did not approve, but could 
not resist. At the age of seventeen she became the wife 
of Lord Vaughan, the marriage being arranged, according 
to the customs of such families in those days, by the inter- 
vention of parents, and being (to use her own expression 
with regard to a similar case long after) “‘ acceptance rather 
than choosing on either side.” 

“ But however little,” says her biographer, “her choice 
might have been consulted in this connection, her conduct, 
so long as it lasted, was not only blameless, but such as 
entitled her to the love of all around her, and to the last- 
ing attachment of her husband’s family.” This union, the 
only offspring of which died in infancy, was closed after 
several years by the death of Lord Vaughan. 
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In the mean time, the restoration of Charles I. had taken 
place; and among those whom the people delighted to see 
among his counsellors was the good Earl of Southampton. 
He served the son as honorably as he had served the fa- 
ther; but the court of Charles II. was not one in which 
faithfulness and honor were the way to favor. ‘Lord 
Southampton,” says the writer already quoted, “died in 
1667. His thoughtless and unfeeling master had for some 
time been desirous to snatch from his dying hand the 
treasurer’s staff which he still held, that he might place 
it with those to whom he could with less shame and less 
fear of remonstrance confide the opprobrious secret of his 
political dishonor.” Some time after Lord Southampton’s 
death, his daughter, who had been about three years in 
widowhood, formed her second marriage with William Rus- 
sell, the second son of the Earl of Bedford. This gentle- 
man, not long after, upon the death of his elder brother, 
became heir to the earldom of Bedford, and, according to 
English custom, bore thenceforth the name of Lord Rus- 
sell. This marriage was not only, like the former one, at- 
tended by that happiness which always crowns the determi- 
nation to do right, but by that richest of Heaven’s bless- 
ings, the deep mutual affection evinced in their free choice 
of each other, and continued and increased by harmony in 
all their thoughts and feelings. Both were fond of domes- 
tic life, yet interested in those engagements to which in 
their situation they were obliged to attend. Both were 
enlightened patriots, and watched together the course of 
those events which seemed now to favor and now to threat- 
en the liberty and prosperity of England. Both were Chris- 
tians, and prepared themselves by mutual prayer and coun- 
sel for the part, as yet unknown, which was before them- - 
selves in the threatening future. 

It is easy to see why the English nation endured the 
corrupt and disgraceful reign of Charles II. They had not 
yet sufficiently forgotten the afflictions of the civil war to 
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be willing to incur them again; the king, unprincipled and 
licentious as he was, was a man of popular manners, of 
sagacity and talents. He knew how to yield, when yield- 
ing was politic, and knew how to avail himself to the ut- 
most of whatever favored his designs. He cared too little 
about religion to risk his crown by declaring himself a Ro- 
man Catholic, until the dread approach of death rendered 
further concealment useless. England, therefore, bore its 
burden for the present. But it shuddered at the threaten- 
ing aspect of the future. By the side of the dissolute king, 
and probably heir to his power, stood his brother, James 
Duke of York, a better man than Charles, but more dan- 
gerous. He was less scandalously immoral than his broth- 
er, but he was more despotic and cruel in disposition, and 
a professed and devoted Catholic. England had, therefore, 
the prospect that, when the king should die, the days of 
bloody Queen Mary would return. 

To meet this danger, the champions of religious and civil 
freedom, of whom Lord Russell was among the first, brought 
forward in Parliament a bill to exclude the Duke of York 
from the crown. The measure, though it came near suc- 
ceeding, failed, and it drew upon those who had supported 
it the displeasure of Charles, and the still deeper resent- 
ment of his brother. 

That resentment soon found its gratification. As the 
court, emboldened by its success, proceeded to more arbi- 
trary measures, the opposition began to consult on the des- 
perate expedient of an insurrection. This Lord Russell op- 
posed. While he held firmly to the right of resisting tyranny 
by force of arms, he appears to have felt that either the ex- 
isting grievances, or the prospects of success in redressing 
them, were not such as to justify at that time a breach of the 
public peace. His influence was exerted on the side of for- 
bearance; and in consequence of his counsels, the proposed 
rising was delayed. There were, however, some of the more 
impatient spirits, whom this delay provoked to still wilder 
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counsels. A plan was formed by a few of these, but care- 
fully concealed from Lord Russell and the other distin- 
guished leaders. The object of this was no less than the 
murder of the king and the Duke of York. 

This atrocious design was betrayed by some of those en- 
gaged in it; and its detection unveiled the secret consulta- 
tions of the nobler patriots. Lord Russell received warning 
that his life was in danger, and was advised to save himself 
by flight; but he refused, and his noble wife thought with 
him that he ought not by such a measure to give color to the 
charges against his party and himself. He was at length 
arrested and brought to trial. It was not, in those cruel 
days, allowed to persons accused of high treason to have 
counsel to defend them. Lady Russell appeared in the court 
at her husband’s side ; and the sight of her, with the remem- 
brance of her revered father, sent a thrill of anguish through 
the crowded hall. Lord Russell requested that he might 
have a person to take notes for him. He was answered that 
one of his servants might be allowed to act in that capacity. 
“My wife is here to do it,” replied the prisoner; and the 
officers of the court respectfully acquiesced. 

Lord Russell denied not the design in which he had really 
been engaged, and the evidence brought against him ex- 
pressly exonerated him of any knowledge of the plot of assas- 
sination. To the fact which principally aimed at his life 
there was but one witness, and the law required two; but his 
plea to this effect was overruled, and he was condemned to 
die. His fellow-patriot, Algernon Sidney, was condemned by 
an equal violation of the principles of law. Through the 
awful scene of her husband’s trial, Lady Russell, seated at his 
side, gave herself to the labor necessary for the last hope for 
his life, governing her feelings so as neither to disturb the 
court nor to distract his attention. When it was over, she 
tried by every honorable method to obtain his pardon from 
the king. But in vain she knelt before him; in vain she 
offered to accompany her husband into perpetual exile. 
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Charles, entirely governed by his brother, resisted the plead- 
ing of the daughter of his oldest and most faithful servant. 
But with all her efforts, Lady Russell never proposed to her 
husband to purchase his life by any base compliance. Two 
clergymen, of most honored memory since, Tillotson and 
Burnet, urged upon the noble sufferer to abjure the princi- 
ples he held, and declare his belief in the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. Not so his noble wife. Aided 
by her, he repelled the temptation. Other trials of his firm- 
ness he met with equal constancy. His friend Lord Caven- 
dish offered to effect his escape, by exchanging apparel with 
him and remaining in his stead. The Duke of Monmouth, 
then a fugitive, sent a message to him offering to surrender 
himself, if thus he might buy Lord Russell’s safety. Both 
expedients were generously rejected, and the heroic noble- 
man prepared to die. The words of Bishop Burnet, who at- 
tended him, will best do justice to that preparation. 

Three days before his execution, on Lady Russell’s retir- 
ing, “he expressed great joy in that magnanimity of spirit 
he saw in her, and said the parting with her was the hardest 
thing he had to do; for he was afraid she would hardly be 
able to bear it; the concern about preserving him filled her 
mind so now, that it in some measure supported her; but 
when that would be over, he feared the quickness of her 
spirits would work all within her.” 

The morning before he suffered, he told Burnet ‘ he wished 
his wife would give over beating every bush, and running so 
about for his preservation ; but when he considered that it 
would be some mitigation of her sorrow, afterwards, that she 
had left nothing undone that could have given any probable 
hope, he acquiesced, and indeed I never saw his heart so near 
failing as when he spake of her. Sometimes I saw a tear in 
his eye, and he would turn about, and presently change the 
discourse. 

‘“‘ At eleven o’clock (on Friday evening) my lady left him ; 
he kissed her four or five times, and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself that she gave him no disturbance at their 
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parting. After she was gone, he said, now the bitterness of 
death was passed, and ran out into a long discourse concern- 
ing her, how great a blessing she had been to him, and said, 
what a misery it would have been, if she had not had that 
magnanimity of spirit joined to her tenderness, as never to 
have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of his life. 
Whereas, otherwise what a week I should have passed, if she 
had been still crying on me to turn informer, and be a Lord 
Howard” (this was the name of the man by whose treachery 
he suffered); “though,” continues Burnet, “he then re- 
peated what he had often before said, that he knew of noth- 
ing by which the peace of the nation was in danger. 

“But he left that discourse and returned to speak of my 
lady. He said there was a signal providence of God in giv- 
ing him such a wife, where there was birth, fortune, great 
understanding, great religion, and a great kindness to him. 
But her carriage in this extremity went beyond all. He said 
he was glad that she and her children were to lose nothing 
by his death; and it was a great comfort to him that he left 
his children in such a mother’s hands, and that she had 
promised him to take care of herself for their sakes, which I 
heard her do.” 

History can present few more touching examples than that 
which these extracts offer to our view of conjugal affection en- 
nobled by patriotism and religion ; the heroic victim praising 
the wife he loved, for this beyond all else, that she preferred 
his honor to his life ; and she, in turn, after unwearied efforts 
and tender cares, subduing her own agony by stern control, 
and parting from him without one passionate sob, lest it 
should soften the manliness of the patriot, and disturb the 
serene composure of the dying Christian. Such scenes would 
be worthy of contemplation in any age; they are especially 
so in ours; for the times on which we have fallen call again 
for manly courage to endure mortal danger, and female con- 
stancy, strengthened by religious faith, to sustain if need be 
the final parting from those most loved. It has been thought 
that English statesmen at the present time fail to appreciate 
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the spirit with which our land is meeting the awful crisis of 
threatened disunion; but if so, let them look back to their 
own family histories, and there they will find examples by 
which we nerve ourselves to surrender, if need be, life, and 
what is dearer than life, for the good of our country and at 
the call of duty. 

Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney were beheaded. In the 
words of a great historian, ‘“ Russell died with the fortitude 
of a Christian, Sidney with the fortitude of a Stoic.” The 
Earl of Essex, another intended victim, met death by his 
own hand; and of the less conspicuous objects of the royal 
vengeance, some were executed, and some paid enormous 
fines, to replace the treasures which had been squandered on 
the king’s unworthy favorites. 

The heroic wife of Russell had little time to abandon her- 
self to grief for her great loss, before she was roused to vin- 
dicate her martyred husband’s honor. He had resisted to 
the last the arguments used by Tillotson and others to induce 
him to express his acquiescence in the slavish doctrines then 
in fashion of the duty of passive obedience and non-resistance 
to royal power. Not only this, but he had left in the hands 
of the sheriffs on the scaffold a paper declaring and main- 
taining his opinions. This paper, already printed, was imme- 
diately in the hands of the public. The government endeavy- 
ored to cast doubts upon its authenticity. The clergymen, 
Tillotson and Burnet, were called before the council, and 
charged with being the real authors of the obnoxious paper. 
The innocence of the former was easily established; but Bur- 
net was in no slight danger. Lady Russell at once wrote a 
letter to the king, at once respectful and dignified, bearing 
her testimony that the sentiments expressed in the paper 
were her husband’s own. This letter produced the desired 
effect, releasing her friend from danger, and baffling the 
effort to obscure the lustre of her husband’s consistent and 
independent avowal of the principles of freedom. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY ANNIVERSARY. 


‘“‘ Somewhere, to the full amount of my strength, I must labor.?? — Ordination Letter of 
March, 1887. 


“°’T 1s morning-tide ; somewhere for Thee 


With all my strength I work to-day ! ” 


The sun rides high, — what sign foreshows 


That night the early vow will pay? 


The trophies stand! Haste, scan the plain ! 
The years like trooping clouds fly by ; 
Again the strange, sweet lights of life 


In distance and oblivion lie. 


The marks of life, — how small the count ! 
Born in the dark, so early dead ! 
But soul to soul! what dread amount 


Of influence on each other shed ! 


O happy man, whose face has shone 
Clear in the vision of his God, 
A sun upon his people’s souls 


To draw the angel from the clod ! 


These many years! O God, forgive! 
Thy gift so large, our grace so small, 

’T is thine thy faithful one to bless, 
For we are naught and thou art all. 


March, 1862. 
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SPIRITUAL INDIFFERENCE. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Tue fact of the present indifference to spiritual realities, 
even in so-called Christian communities, and especially 
among the young, is one that can hardly be overlooked, even 
by the careless observer. Its causes are many and various. 

We might speak of it as attributable in part to the rapid 
intellectual and scientific progress of the age; to the increase 
of luxury and material prosperity ; to the wonderful pro- 
gress in the means of locomotion, by which the old-fashioned 
ideas of solitude and retirement have become as obsolete 
terms with the mass of society. We might refer, also, to 
the change in home habits, and to the neglect of direct spir- 
itual instructions in many family circles, — parents, too read- 
ily yielding up their sacred responsibilities to pastors or 
teachers, or wholly indifferent as to the true spiritual life of 
their children ; or we might turn to the sceptical views, prev- 
alent in many quarters, as to the authority of the Scriptures, 
and to the low and unworthy views of Christ and his work 
that have led many of the young into the cold regions of 
unbelief, giving to them a tone of self-reliant independence, 
and leading them to a questioning of the sacred truths of 
Divine revelation with an irreverent criticism that chills the 
very heart of the Christian, but which they regard as spe- 
cially manly. We might also speak of the character of much 
of the popular literature of the day, observable even in the 
child’s story-books, creating an unhealthy excitement of 
mind, rendering serious thought distasteful, and gradually 
wasting the very capacity for religious thought and reflec- 
tion; a kind of reading and of busy idleness, by which 
thoughts float through the mind, without ever really being 
absorbed into it, or becoming a part of its inherent life, and 
forming the chief occupation of the leisure hours not only of 
many of the young, but of those of maturer years. 
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Whether this prevalent indifference, only too evident as 
we look through all the different classes of society, be 
greater or less than at former periods, — whether it be an in- 
difference as to outward forms and services, rather than a de- 
cline of the true spirit of faith, and whether a “ suspense of 
faith’ be really possible, — whether it be attributable to one 
or all of the causes above referred to, we will not here 
attempt to decide: the single fact is all that we have here to 
consider, and how to meet and deal with it. We would 
therefore confine our remarks to the single consideration, 
that indifference to spiritual truths in the young arises in a 
great measure from want of thought, and is often the result 
of defective training and teaching, both at home and in 
school. 

We do not, and ought not to expect in the young and in- 
experienced, the seriousness and spirituality of the mature 
Christian ; but we think children are sometimes wronged by 
being regarded as too thoughtless, and that the teacher often 
does not sufficiently recognize the deeper purposes that lay 
in the child’s mind, often hidden under the guise of diffi- 
dence or careless gayety. We need to appeal to the con- 
science, to touch those hidden springs of feeling that shall 
lead the young heart to a ove of what is pure, true, and 
spiritual, and then with advancing years to endeavor in 
every way to develop and strengthen these germs of faith, 
inwrought into the soul’s most secret life. As different 
plants need different degrees of light and different kinds of 
nourishment to bring them to their full maturity and beauty, 
so do children require various modes of influence and teach- 
ing to unfold their powers of mind and heart, and to lead 
them to think. To study these various modes so as to attain 
this important end is the most difficult work of the teacher. 
Facts may be impressed upon the mind, lessons recited per- 
fectly, a nominal assent gained to the most important spirit- 
ual truths; but if the heart and conscience have not been 
touched, if thought has not been exercised, no real benefit 
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results from the hour passed with the teacher, whether the 
pupil be a mere child or one of mature years. 

One question given to the child, so that he will have to 
exercise his own mind in giving the answer, is worth fifty 
needing only a verbatim reply; and more and more do we 
feel, that in this respect we all need to learn to teach, to 
study the various methods by which really to call out the 
spiritual and intellectual faculties of our pupils. The defect 
of this verbatim system of instruction, this pouring in of 
knowledge into the mind as into a reservoir, rather than 
seeking to draw out and develop its powers and faculties, too 
prevalent both in the Sunday and the common school, is 
only too evident in the want of the power of vigorous, ear- 
nest, concentrated thought among so many of mature years. 
Not long since, we requested a pupil to read a chapter from 
the Old Testament, in connection with the subject lesson of 
the hour. The next Sabbath we asked some question in ref- 
erence to it, but she replied, “1 can commit it to memory, 
if you wish, but I never can remember anything I merely 
read”’; and when we knew that the chief method of 
studying history in the public school which she attended 
was to commit page after page, verbatim, we were not 
surprised at her answer; the test of scholarship seeming to 
depend upon the quickness or retentive power of the mem- 
ory alone. 

But if this want of the habit of thinking and reflection is 
injurious to the mental powers of the child, even more so is 
it with the spiritual. How shall we fix the attention, rivet 
the thoughts, and prevent the eyes from wandering around 
the room, while the lips are uttering the most sacred and 
solemn truths? How, among the older pupils, awaken and 
deepen a true heart interest in religious truths ? 

An eminent teacher of a Bible-class in one of our Boston 
schools said to us, in reference to the apparent indifference 
of some under his care: “‘ The great and chief difficulty with 
which I have to combat, is that of the thoughtlessness of 
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many of these young ladies, and their absorption in so many 
of the amusements and engagements of the passing day. 
Can I but lead them, through the Holy Spirit, to come to 
themselves, once to ask earnestly and seriously, ‘ What am I 
living for, — whose am I, and whom do I serve ?’ — then, and 
then only, do I feel that the first true step is taken. But 
with those who are petted and indulged at home, flattered in 
society, fond of fashion, and especially with such as have lit- 
tle religious influence at home, the endeavor does often seem 
fruitless. Yet the power of intercessory prayer is still ours, 
and through that must we labor on, with faith in the Holy 
Spirit, —beseeching them, again and again, not to grieve it 
away.” 

‘Quiet thinking seems now quite out of fashion,” wrote 
another friend, “and many know more of what is passing on 
the other side of the globe than of the working of their 
own souls.” The weariness so many feel in being alone, the 
hours we have often heard called so “interminable” by 
young persons, and even those in mature life, when by 
chance they have had no friend to chat with through the 
afternoon or evening, — the long hours and the weariness of 
the Sabbath to so many, if detained from the public services 
of religion, evince a deep want somewhere, —a want of in- 
ward resources, and of an independent spiritual life, that 
augurs but ill for the true well-being and growth of the indi- 
vidual. ‘To live spiritually, to make the unseen real, to feel 
the constraining influence of spiritual motives and affections, 
the “still hour,” the hour of daily communion with God, is 
absolutely needed ; for if faith without works is dead, faith 
without prayer and communion is an absolute nonentity. 

“ Prayer,” says a quaint English author, “is the bucket of 
the soul, by which it draws water out of the wells of salva- 
tion’; but though the wells be infinite in depth and fulness, 
unless we use the means so divinely granted to us to obtain 
the supply of living waters, of what avail are they to our 
own souls ? 


b 
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Seek, then, as one of the first lessons to be impressed upon 
the mind of the child, to lead him to form the habit of daily 
prayer and self-examination. These habits alone will be a 
strong safeguard against entire spiritual indifference, what- 
ever may be the prevailing home influences; and often a few 
written questions or thoughts given to the young person by 
his teacher will prove a help and encouragement in forming 
the habit. Then let the teacher endeavor by his mode of in- 
struction to awaken thought, to keep constantly in view the 
one only worthy end of spiritual instruction, — that of lead- 
ing the soul to the sacred purpose of inward self-consecration 
to God and to Christ. Let him ask questions, suggest sub- 
jects, refer to past experiences of the child, that will neces- 
sarily awaken some thought, so that when the school hour is 
over, there will have been some real gain to him, something 
by which mind and heart have been strengthened, conscience 
quickened, and the great purposes of duty deepened for the 
coming week. 

How far we may be accountable, by our mode of instruc- 
tion, influence, or example, for any religious indifference in 
those under our immediate care, is a question that each indi- 
vidual teacher can answer for himself alone. It is often 
said, that we are to sow in faith, and not expect to witness 
the present results of our labors. This is true in part; but 
we sometimes feel that the truth thus expressed is in great 
danger of being perverted, and made an excuse and a snare 
for personal negligence and short-coming. If month after 
month pass on, and we see no improvement, no more serious 
thought, no new interest, but continued indifference to spir- 
itual truths, should we not, first of all, searchingly and 
prayerfully examine ourselves, before regarding the pupil as 
utterly indifferent? Sometimes a child will be thoughtless 
and inattentive in one class, but awake and interested under 
a different teacher, who understands his peculiar tempera- 
ment more truly. And often may not we be lacking in ear- 
nestness or in a true preparation? Have we thought suffi- 
ciently of the need of studying the best modes of teaching, 
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of asking questions, and of interesting our pupils in relig- 
ious truths? Have we formed the habit of earnest, contin- 
ued thought, and are we constant in our daily prayers for 
those under our charge? These questions let gis first 
seriously ask, before we speak of indifference in others. 
“ We ought to expect results from our labors,” said an ear- 
nest and devoted teacher, “if we have a real faith in prayer ; 
and when such results are continuously few and indifferent, 
there is some fault in ourselves that needs an earnest and 
sharp remedy.” 

Whether parents co-operate or not, whether we have to 
meet with the chilling indifference of such as ought, from 
their position and influence, to second our endeavors, — or 
the open ridicule or opposition of those whose children We 
seek to save from utter ignorance and debasement, — it is 
ours to be faithful, thoroughly faithful, to our own work in 
their behalf, as those who must render an account; remem- 
bering that as we sow, we shall assuredly reap, — reap to the 
full, in the harvest-fields of eternity. 

But some may say, *“ We cannot always go to our duties 
with the like earnestness and zeal. There are times when 
the present seems all, and spiritual truths a dream, and 
prayer becomes a vain attempt at self-excitation, while God 
seems afar off, and a mere abstraction to the soul,—and 
then our instructions seem all heartless and formal.” We 
believe it and know it. 

There are those to whom spiritual trials are appointed, 
more keen, more difficult to combat, than the darkest out- 
ward bereavement or sorrow ;— and spiritual needs require 
spiritual discipline. But if the soul is turned heavenward, 
if the self-dedication has been sincere, if the prevailing aim 
is for growth and progress, then are such seasons to be met 
in the spirit of humble faith,— received as God’s appointed 
means to ¢est the reality of the inward faith, and the strength 
of the obedience, even when the guiding hand is no longer 
clearly seen. To trust the guidance of the Good Shepherd 
as we walk on in darkness, and to persevere in the way of 
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duty and obedience, is often a stronger evidence of faith 
than when we can look clearly into his divine countenance, 
and hear his voice of love. Only keep close to Christ in 
darkness as in light, only keep steadfast in the way of duty, 
and though your words of instruction may seem to you cold 
and heartless, the Holy Spirit shall breath into them the 
breath of a Divine life, and shall whisper them to other souls 
with a renewing and sanctifying power. 


Indifference could not long prevail were Christians really 
in earnest, living as true disciples of the Master, and faithful 
to all their means of influence. 

The coldest, the most worldly and indifferent, the most 
degraded even, are not utterly callous to the living appeal of 
a life of devoted love, of faithful duty, and ready self-sacri- 
fice. Such a life carries, even to the careless observer, a 
power of conviction that commands respect and attention ; 
and to how many does it speak with an irresistible power 
and eloquence, winning souls to truth, to goodness, and 
to God! Not to distant or peculiar fields of duty need 
we go to win this gentle but all-potent influence. Here, 
in our own homes and our immediate neighborhoods, are we 
to labor; to take up the work and bear it on, among young 
and old, until the indifferent in our own circles are brought 
in reverence and confession to the Saviour’s feet, and the 
ignorant and sinful are won to Him who came to preach 
good tidings to the poor, and to heal the broken-hearted. 

Only let us go earnestly forward, our hands clasped in that 
of the Master, looking reverently up into his divine counte- 
nance, leaning upon him, as we seek to do his work, — and 
then will the world take knowledge of us, as true disciples ; 
and in the light of eternity shall we read the record, that, 
not by words or direct teachings alone, but through the 
power of a living faith, have we been instrumental in win- 
ning souls from the dark bondage of spiritual indifference to 
the glorious liberty of children of God. * 

22* H. M. 
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WAY-SIDE SEED. 
BEHOLD I STAND AT THE DOOR, AND KNOCK! 


TAKE notice, thoughtless soul! The ascended Lord is 
even now at the door of your heart! With a patience that 
never tires, his locks wet with midnight dew, he waits, un- 
complainingly, days, months, it may be years, for you to bid 
him enter! You know he is there! Why try to drown the 
sound of his voice, and his call for admission, by the din of 
selfish occupations, — why treat this Heavenly Guest as you 
would not treat the feeblest fellow-mortal ? 

You know the precious gifts this “ Friend above all oth- 
ers” holds in his hands, and why are you not more willing 
to receive gold tried in the fire, hidden manna, raiments 
whiter than snow, the morning star, a new name, and, 
above all, “ the gift of eternal life” ? 

You may fancy that you have become rich, and have need 
of nothing ; but indeed you are wretched and miserable, poor, 
blind, and naked. Open at once, then, to your waiting Sav- 
iour, and he will provide such an entertainment as you have 
never before tasted, — food such as angels have, and water 
from living fountains to strengthen you for the hour of ad- 
versity and trial. { 

We shut the door to the real and regal presence when 
the preacher of righteousness, speaking in Christ’s stead, 
pleads with us to become earnest, truth-loving Christians, 
and we go away from the house of God resolving to wait 
for a “more convenient season.” We shut it when sickness 
comes with all her train of terrors, and we rise from what 
might have been the bed of death no wiser or better for this 
call of Providence. When adversity takes away our gold, 
and we murmur at the loss, without recognizing in it the 
hand of a Father, we close the door of our souls against his 
beseeching voice. Conscience does not always sleep; its 
chiding voice sometimes rises above the noise of every-day 
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care, giving no quiet to the “ careful and troubled” Martha, 
as she looks on, and upbraids the earnest seeker after holi- 
ness for a disregard of her own immediate wants. The 
knock is loud and importunate, when from our fireside the 
‘‘ just, who have lived by faith,” are taken, and we are left 
comfortless (orphans). Then the sympathizing Saviour 
longs to enter, that he may pour the balm of Gilead upon 
the wounded heart, and point the stricken child of sorrow 
to a home above, where the loved and the lost dwell in bliss 
unknown to earth. The Messenger Divine knocks by his 
powerful Word, which has broken the flinty rock in pieces, 
and made the bold Felix tremble, brought to the ground 
wicked Saul, as he hastened to his work of destruction at 
Damascus, and made of lowly fishermen Apostles and mar- 
tyrs. On every page of inspiration we read our duty, yet 
disregard it. Shall it ever be thus? Rather let us, this 
very hour, give a full and free admission to Him who 
“stands at the door and knocks,” and welcome a Redeemer! 
“ Rise, touched with gratitude divine, 
Turn out Christ’s enemy and thine, 


That soul-destroying monster, Sin, 
And let the Heavenly Stranger in. 


“ Admit him, ere his anger burn, 
His feet, departed, ne’er return ; 
Admit him, or the hour’s at hand 
You ’ll at his door rejected stand.” 


“ Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now!” 


“GOD’S ACRE.” A STORY OF ONE WHO ROSE FROM IT. 


“@Gop’s Acre!” We all have carried thither, beloved 
friends, — the ripened shock, the full-grown ear, the tender 
blade, and the fresh leaflet, upon whose fair brow not a 
shadow of this dark world has ever fallen. It is, therefore, 
with a sympathizing heart we read the touching narrative of 
Bethany’s bereaved sisters ! 
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The bowed frame and weeping eye bore testimony to the 
fact that death had again entered the once happy home of 
Mary and Martha. Twice before had his unwelcome step 
been heard, and when he departed he went not alone, and 
now the orphans were again in mourning for the loss of an 
only brother, their sole stay and comfort! 

While the Master was busily employed in his “ Father’s 
work” beyond the river of Jordan, sad tidings reached him 
of the dangerous illness of Lazarus, but he remained two 
days longer where he was, as if inattentive to the call from 
Bethany. Fully aware of his miraculous power to heal the 
sick, how strange must have appeared this conduct to the 
disciples; why not hasten at once to the bedside of his dy- 
ing friend? Still he moved not, and in the mean time Laz- 
arus “passed on.” But light was to spring out of dark- 
ness, and a joy undreamed of to overbalance former grief. 
In God’s own good time and manner he ever visits the 
trusting soul, and cheers it with hopes “ pure and fadeless.” 

“Why comes not our Friend and Teacher?” inquires 
Mary of her sister. ‘Days have passed since we sent him 
word of our brother’s sickness. Has he indeed forgotten 
us, or have we been mistaken in his character and mis- 
sion? It cannot be. But now it is too late; all is over; in 
yonder place of graves there lies our brother till the res- 
urrection morning. Kind friends have come to sympa- 
thize with us, yet I long for the comfort Christ’s words 
alone can impart.” 

While she is speaking the Blessed One draws near. Mar- 
tha, who sees him coming, goes out to meet him, but evinces 
even in her time of grief the same fault-finding spirit which 
characterized her words on another occasion. “If thou 
hadst been here,” she says, “my brother had not died.” 

“Thy brother shall live again,” is the consoling reply. 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on 
me shall never die.” 

The mourning band, joined by Mary and her Jewish 
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friends, proceeded at once to the grave. On their way 
thither the tender love of the Saviour manifests itself in 
tears. ‘He weeps with those who weep,” precious sympa- 
thy from the compassionate “ Elder Brother”! 

He commands that the stone be rolled away, and with 
it is rolled away doubt from many minds. In obedience 
to his powerful word, Lazarus comes forth from that dark 
sepulchre. He who has trodden the shore of the Spirit- 
land now stands again upon that of Time, and while earthly 
love claims and clasps the returned friend and brother, the 
strange scene sends conviction to many a heart that “this 
is indeed the Son of God.” 

And so we say Jesus is an ever-faithful Friend. Though 
he tarry long, he will surely come at last. Prayers are 
heard, and he will reply to them when we are prepared to 
have them answered. It is for a trial of our Faith, that 
we are left for a while to sit beneath the shadow of some 
mighty grief alone. The Christ soon appears to us, through 
the Gospel, and we are assured that “he knoweth our 
frame and remembereth we are but dust,” for in all our 
afflictions he has been afflicted. May the angel of his pres- 
ence comfort all who mourn. 
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“Farts without charity is dry, harsh, and sapless ; it has nothing 
sweet, engaging, winning, soothing ; but it was charity which brought 
Christ down. Charity is but another name for the Comforter. It is 
eternal charity which is the bond of all things in heaven and earth ; 
it is charity wherein the Father and the Son are one in the unity of 
the Spirit; by which the angels in heaven are one, by which all 
saints are one with God, by which the Church is one upon earth.” 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


A SERMON BY REV. 8S. R. CALTHROP. 


JOHN x. 30:— “I and my Father are one.”? 
JOHN xvii. 21:—‘‘ That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us,’’ 

In all ages of the Church two parties have continually 
risen up, one witnessing for what we may call the Philo- 
sophic Idea of God, the other for the Religious Idea of God. 
From their first eminent representatives, we may call them 
Athanasians and Arians. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the contest between them 
has been a mere diphthong dispute ; on the contrary, their 
systems of thought are wide asunder as the poles, and start 
from a diametrically opposite idea of the nature of God him- 
self. 

Says the Arian: “ The infinitely pure essence of the God- 
head would be degraded and defiled by the remotest contact 
with matter, which is the source of all evil. Enthroned in 
absolute stillness, removed to an infinite distance from all 
emotion, all trouble, all grief, the Godhead dwells in an 
eternal calm. No breeze of human passion ever ruffles that 
ineffable ocean, no sound of conflict ever echoes through 
those silent spaces. It.is weakness only that suffers ; there- 
fore, the Almighty one suffers never: only the finite sorrows ; 
the Infinite knows no sorrow.” 

This being the Arian’s conception of God, his conception 
of Christ necessarily followed. ‘It is impossible, then,” he 
would continue, “ to believe that the Divine substance could 
ever enter clay, taste human sorrow, or suffer mortal ill. 
However glorious, then, Christ may be, his substance can- 
not be Divine, for he was surrounded by all the limitations 
of matter, and drank the bitter cup of human sorrow and 
suffering to the very dregs.” 

“Nay,” says the Athanasian, — and the deep, dumb heart 
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of humanity answers with him,— ‘God is no impassive 
God, ‘ far removed from the sphere of our sorrow.’ He does 
not sit enthroned far up in the blue, enjoying infinite selfish 
ease, smiling indifferent on the sins and sufferings of mortal 
men below. But he is the Father, who has infinite compas- 
sion for his children, and himself comes down to dwell with 
them, and be their God, —comes to share their sorrow, to 
bear their burdens, in all their affliction to be afflicted, to 
taste the bitterness of every cup they have to drink, to carry 
them in his arms, wipe their tears away, and hush them to 
rest upon his bosom. Yes! the God we worship is no far- 
off Omnipotent, sitting apart in ghastly solitude, his deep 
thoughts all unshared, cut off from all possibility of com- 
munion with any other being in the whole universe. But 
we call him our Father; we are his children; we need his 
love, and he needs ours. It was not, therefore, in opposition 
to, but in sublime agreement with, his inmost nature, that 
he should have himself visited us in the person of his Eternal 
Son, the partaker of his essence, and the sharer of his throne. 
This, then, is our song, that the Highest has taken up his 
abode with men, and is henceforth ours for ever and ever. 

“ But if Christ be not divine, how are we better off than 
the heathen philosophers of old, who had to guess at God 
from afar? How can Christ reveal to us anything of a 
nature which he does not share? But now that Christ is 
indeed our Emmanuel, — God with us, — we know full well 
what God is like, for we see his nature in that Christ who is 
the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person. Now, blessed be God! we know for the first time 
that God’s truth is man’s truth also; his justice is our jus- 
tice; his goodness what our inmost souls tell us is good- 
ness; his pity and love are sweet human pity and love; for 
the Lord Jesus Christ has manifested the Father through all 
these. But if Christ were something essentially different 
from God, in the deepest sense of the word, were not of one 
substance with God, would not the whole human race be still 
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entirely in the dark as to the nature and essence of God? 
Christ’s nature would be still something very human and 
very beautiful, but it would not give the least clew to the 
nature of the Divine Being, if one were different and distinct 
from the other.” 

I. In this controversy, as far as concerns the nature of 
God, all deeply religious minds would long to believe with 
the Athanasian. For the deepest need that men feel is the 
need of being loved. This warm, passionate human heart 
demands a warm, passionate return for its love. It cannot 
adore a cold, impassive God, “removed far away from the 
sphere of our sorrow.” Nay, it cannot adore a God whose 
need of loving is not as great as man’s need of being loved. 

We all instinctively turn away from icy perfection in 
man or God; we want a love which tears and embraces, 
clasped hands and heart beating against heart, all symbolize 
so well. We feel that there is a distance, as of immeasur- 
able polar spaces, between us and an unsympathizing God, 
who in our affliction is not afflicted, who to our longing 
returns a sublime indifference, who lets our tears dry them- 
selves, who suffers our clinging affections to grasp but empty 
air. 

The religious nature, then, will ever protest against the 
philosophical idea of God. But is the cold Arian idea a phi- 
losophical one, after all? Is it philosophical to suppose that 
God lives absolutely apart from the worlds he has made and 
the children he has begotten? Is it philosophical to believe 
that God made all his material and spiritual universe out of 
nothing, and therefore mingled no jot of himself with the 
things and beings he made ? 

O no! God made not either his worlds or his children 
out of nothing, as some men unwisely talk. No! Out of 
his own being God made and sustains them both, as the peli- 
can makes a nest for her young out of her own feathers, and 
feeds them from her own heart’s blood. Yes! it is highest 
philosophy to declare that God’s love stoops from heaven 
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and crystallizes itself on the lowest material planes, in order 
that his children might find rest for the soles of their feet, 
might possess and inhabit as their own these rounded orbs. 
Yes! it is highest philosophy to say that it is God’s own life 
that lives in his children’s bosoms. 

The starry heavens give the lie to this cold, dead theory. 
The blue space is strown thick with worlds, for it is a neces- 
sity for God to create. To create, not for the pleasure of 
seeing for himself some glorious, empty world, whose moun- 
tains and valleys echo to no voices save those of the lonely 
winds that sweep across them, finding no life, no motion, 
save their own. No. God creates each world to be inhab- 
ited, that he may have something to love in every part of his 
infinite being. No artery of the Divine heart is without its 
love, no region in the spaces of God’s being without its mil- 
lions of sentient, joying, sorrowing creatures, for him to en- 
fold in close embrace. 

Ay! and in those nebule that take ages, as men count 
ages, to form themselves into worlds, be sure that the Divine 
spirit broods with prophetic, provident love, planning the 
bliss and perfection, the complete arranging for the com- 
fort and growth of his children that shall inhabit the new- 
made world, even as the mother with untold yearning stoops 
over the baby-clothes she is making for one who as yet is 
not! dropping a tear of untold tenderness on the offering. 

The holiest and deepest instincts of the soul, then, point 
to a God whom the heart of man instinctively loves, as well 
as reverences. 

Man’s consciousness itself proclaims that God is as dear to 
the affections as he is sublime to the thought; and that 
tenderness and sympathy are just as much attributes of his 
nature as power or wisdom. 

Now, it cannot be denied that many religious minds have 
arrived at this glorious conception through the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and this has been the reason why they have 
clung so tenaciously to this doctrine. But many will ex- 
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claim, “ Religious longing may have been satisfied with the 
food it found for itself in the doctrine ; but would not 
Reason perpetually clamor for its rights also, and insist on 
being heard?” ‘In one word,” they would say, “it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that many have clung to the doctrine, but 
we cannot imagine how they could, by any possibility, have 
justified it to their reason.” 

II. The best Christian thinkers have not maintained that 
Christ is equal to the Father in his infinity, but they have 
believed earnestly that he is one in substance with the 
Father. But how is this conceivable, even to imagination ? 

If you hold up a sparkling goblet of water, drawn fresh 
from a gushing fountain, the water is precisely the same, in 
substance, as the water of the fountain; and yet it is not the 
fountain, and is included by the fountain. ‘So also is 
Christ,” these ardent souls would say. ‘ The human soul 
was athirst for God; and Christ is the goblet of celestial 
water drawn fresh from the infinite fountain of the Father’s 
nature.” 

Once again. ‘The latest theory of astronomy concern- 
ing the sun is, that the sun is no burning ball of liquid fire, 
but its surface is simply sensitive to the invisible light that 
fills all space, just as the daguerrotype-plate is sensitive to 
the sun’s own rays. It arrests, then, and renders visible to 
mortal eyes, the unseen light which none can behold and live. 
The light of the sun, then, is the same light that invisibly 
fills all space, yet it is not all that light, is included by that 
light. So God is light; the glorious shining of his being 
fills all worlds and spaces. We see the same light shining 
on our darkness from the face of Christ. But Christ does 
not exhaust or diminish the glory of the Father. No atom 
in the universe is robbed of God’s splendor, left in the dark, 
because Christ came forth from the Father and came into 
the world.” 

“Once again,” they would say, “have you ever seen a 
white cloud of summer shape itself in the cloudless blue ? 
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So out of the transparent deep of the Father’s infinity do 
we seem, in vision, to see Christ’s nature form itself. In 
substance, in essence, the cloud is the same as the surround- 
ing, invisible atmosphere. The chemical ingredients are 
precisely similar. But not only has the invisible become 
visible, —there is a further change still. It has taken to 
itself form, personality, so to speak. Its pure white edges 
outline themselves on all sides on the blue-air canvas of 
heaven. 

“So, when Christ’s substance came forth from the depths 
of Godhead, his substance remained the same as that of the 
Invisible One from whose being he came forth. But there 
isa change. There is a finite form,—a human personality. 
God, the Father of all spirits, is infinite in space. His being 
is spread out boundlessly throughout infinity, so that there 
is no needle-point in space which he does not fill. His ful- 
ness filleth all things. 

“ But Christ is not infinite. We cannot even conceive of 
his being as infinite, exeept by conscious, perfect sympathy, 
perfect exchange of thought and love with the great, su- 
preme Father. Christ, when on earth, inhabited a finite 
human form. But none the less then than before did the 
Father fill all things with his being. The heavens were as 
full of God as ever. Christ, in heaven, can only be con- 
ceived of as still inhabiting a glorified human form, in the 
midst of the Father’s being, but included on all sides by 
that being, which spreads itself around him to all infinity. 

“ Christ, in a word, on earth, lived in space and time ; in 
heaven, still lives in what there corresponds to space and 
time. But the infinite Father includes all space, all time, 
in his own infinity and eternity. Christ, then, is not the 
Father, is eternally distinct from the Father. Yet, as a son 
inherits his father’s nature, so do we rejoice to believe that 
Christ inherits the very substance of the Father’s being, and 
thus we make our boast in him, as in the Word made flesh, 
dwelling among us, the eternal Son of God, and yet Son of 
man, too, our very own for ever and ever!” 
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Thus have I attempted, as well as I am able, to illustrate 
the thoughts of many devout and earnest Christians, — 
thoughts which I refuse to allow are either self-contradictory 
or absurd in any way, and which, therefore, will never be 
put down or refuted either by ridicule or by misused logic. 
I think that some such conception of Christ has dawned over 
many minds, and doubtless many such still cling to the 
ancient doctrine of the Trinity, as the best expression of the 
idea which has yet been discovered ; such do not believe, as 
the common supposition is, in three Gods, but feeling that 
their highest spiritual life is bound up with the belief that 
Christ’s nature is one with the Divine nature, consent to 
the doctrine of the Trinity as the only means they are ac- 
quainted with of making a verbal statement of their faith. 
Of one thing I am sure, and it is this, that while many a 
Trinitarian -has been fettered because he thought that he 
must think of Christ as of one substance with God, so 
many Unitarians are equally fettered, because they feel that 
they must not think of Christ as being of one substance with 
God. Both musts are destructive of free thought, both 
equally kill original speculation and spontaneous feeling in 
the direction of this great idea. Both, then, must be scrupu- 
lously avoided by true religious thinkers. I do not say that 
we should invite the freest discussion on this subject, as it is 
one of those subjects that can hardly be discussed at all ; 
but I do say, that it should be pondered over, prayed over, 
by those who covet the inmost experience that religion can 
give, — who aspire to the closest heart-communion with the 
Highest. 

III. Thus far we have gone with the devout Trinitarian, 
but we can go no farther with him. He would fear to 
go one step beyond this, and here I myself might be 
tempted to stop, fearing that if I said anything further it 
might be misunderstood by those that hear me ; knowing, as 
I do, how difficult it is to state truthfully in words the idea 
which I long to convey; how easily that which was true in 
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the thought may become false on the tongue, either by 
inadequate expression or confused apprehension. But yet 
I feel urged to direct your most careful attention to the 
thought I now present, feeling, as I deeply do, that it is the 
key-note to the religion of the future; which will be under- 
stood one day, if we cannot fully understand it now. 

However divine Christ may be, he is also human; not 
less, but more human than any of us. His manhood differs 
from ours only in being more completely manly. Each 
quality he manifested was an integral part of the perfection 
of human nobleness. Christ is ours; he rises not to his 
Father alone; he raises us up also together with himself, for 
he takes our nature with him. How are we, then, to recon- 
cile Christ’s divinity with his humanity ? 

Now, I seem to see that only two courses are possible to 
those who must have religion in the highest sense; namely, 
either to cling still to the old belief, and clear it of its inci- 
dental incongruities as well as they can, or to go beyond both 
that and mere negative Unitarianism, and take the stand 
that Christ’s nature is both divine and human at the same 
time, but also that the natures of all men are human, and, 
by following him, may become divine. I see no other re- 
source than to claim the whole of Christ’s nature as our 
own, and hold it as a maxim, that just so far as we are true 
to ourselves and to God, just so far can we reproduce that 
transcendent experience, yea, even to knowing that thou, 
God! hearest us always, to feeling that we and our Father 
are one! Historically, all attempts to put the nature of 
Christ below the nature of God have failed to satisfy relig- 
ious minds. If the religion of the future is to be real, it will 
be so by gaining power to raise men up into the nature of 
God. If it is to succeed, it will be by resolutely taking the 
ground that the source and fountain of all human spirits 
is God; that God is our Father essentially, not superficially ; 
that he does not call us his children by a mere figure of 
speech, but that he calls us so because we are so; because 
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we share his nature; because the blood that flows in our 
veins flows from the infinite heart of God: in a word, it must 
claim that God loves us, because we are his own; it must 
believe, to the uttermost extent of their meaning, the words 
of the blessed Saint John, ‘ Beloved! now are we the sons 
of God!” 

Surely, it is clear that Christ, while feeling himself com- 
pletely dependent upon the Father, nevertheless claimed this 
Sonship to its fullest extent; claimed it, not in a sudden, 
spasmodic ecstasy, but with the calm assurance of one who 
sees and knows; and let us believe that He, who would have 
every disciple to be even as his Master, made this claim not 
for himself alone, but to encourage us to make it too. Let 
us listen, then, to the Master’s voice, as he calls us to come 
back to our natural relation to God, to be one with the 
Father, even as he is one with the Father. 

Highteen hundred years ago, Christ held this truth of 
truths in his hand; but who in all the ages has dared to ac- 
cept it? But we have come to a point where we must either 
accept it, or cease to covet the higher life at all. It is in- 
deed true that many, even of the most modern thinkers, 
have not come to this conclusion ; but is it not because just 
at this point they have ceased to think? The question is 
already put, and must have an answer, What is the boun- 
dary line between the divine and the human? What attri- 
butes of God are communicable, and what incommunicable, 
to his children ? for we may be sure that the great Giver will 
not fail to bestow all possible royalty of nature upon his own 
offspring. 

Awe falls upon the astronomer’s mind as he finds himself 
thinking God’s thoughts after him, one by one. Thus 
would he, too, have built the worlds. How can he resist the 
conclusion that his mind is the offspring of the Supreme 
Mind? But this is equally true of all departments of the 
human soul. Truth, justice, and love are indeed divine, but 
they are human no less; so that the perfect man would re- 
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flect back the perfect God, as the lake mirrors the sky. In 
one word, man has all of the nature of the Infinite God that 
a finite being can possess. 

Independent self-existence and infinity are the two attri- 
butes of His being which it is impossible for God himself to 
bestow upon his children. They would fear to accept, if 
he could grant them, for thereby their human personality 
would be lost, and their consciousness absorbed wholly in his 
Godhead. 

These two words, then, name the unfathomable gulf which 
separates God from man. Imagination of man can never 
take all that is meant by God’s infinity, which, rightly 
understood, includes his self-existence also. 

God’s infinity, alone contemplated, overawes the soul, and 
causes it to shrink from claiming its sonship ; a claim which, 
nevertheless, it longs to make, which it must make or die. 
The strongest manhood, gazing up to the infinite heavens, 
may well tremble to say, Our Father. 

When last I gazed upon the starry Night, 

An awe fell on me from those mighty heavens, 
Those seas of silence round each separate star, 
Those boundless distances filled full with God. 
And thus I spake: “ Thy Love I dare not claim, 


Infinite Heart! whose pulses, wave-like, beat 
On shore of sun or star, and still flow on 


From heaven to heaven everlastingly !” 

Thus spake my trembling lips; yet all the while, 
Poised like some sea-bird on the calm, deep sea, 
My silent heart was resting unaware 


Upon thine heaving Love-Breast, O my God! 


O my brothers! it is this claim of sonship which our 
souls long to make. ‘ Great Giver,” the true heart says, “I 
need thee! I claim thyself; I aspire to partake of thy na- 
ture, of thy truth, thy self-forgetfulness, thy love. The 
lower gifts of thy bounty thou mayest give or withhold, as 
seemeth best to thy wisdom. But I long for thee. If I die, 
let it be in thy light! 


he 
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The infinity of God will be ever the open mystery, which 
not the highest archangels can ever fathom. But that 
mighty postulate once granted, all dependent and derived 
existences find a safe home in his being. 

One bliss, then, God himself cannot taste,—the bliss of 
being dependent. One the soul cannot, — the bliss of giving 
all to the beloved. All else God shares with the soul, — the 
bliss of mutual self-surrender, of mutual love, of endless 
union and communion. And thus God is all in all to his 
children, and his children are all in all to God. The divin- 
ity of Christ, then, foreshadows the possible divinity of 
man, the nature toward which, through all the eternities, 
he is constantly to tend; types the possible union of the soul 
of man with God. He is our forerunner, who hath entered 
within the veil, to take possession of his and our common 
inheritance. / 

Seeing these things are so, shall we not break forth into 
singing for very joy? Shall we not come to God with all 
boldness, as true children of his, made fearless by the sweet 
knowledge of our Father’s love? Can we not even take the 
Mystic’s utterance on our own lips? 

“Upoa God’s throne there is a seat for me! 
My coming forth from him hath left a space 
Which none but I can fill. One sacred place 
Is vacant till Icome. Father! from thee 
When I descended, here to run my race, 
A void was left in thy paternal heart, 
Not to be filled while we are kept apart! 
Yea! though a thousand worlds demand thy care, 
Though heaven’s vast hosts thy constant blessings own, 
Thy quick love flies to meet my feeble prayer, 
As if amid thy worlds I lived alone, 
In endless space but thou and I were there, 
And thou embraced me with a love as wild 
As the young mother bears toward her first-born child!” 
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THE SIGNS OF OUR RELIGIOUS TIMES.* 


Wuo will say any longer that ours is a materialistic age ? 
On the contrary, it is an age which is most earnestly occu- 
pied with principles, and is much devoted to a search after 
God. It is a religious age, religious even in its doubts, 
too religious to acquiesce quietly in the popular Christianity, 
or to keep along uncomplainingly in the old religious rou- 
tine. There are signs everywhere of a fresh outpouring of 
the Spirit. The religious earnestness of a large class of 
writers, such as the authors of “ Tracts for Priests and Peo- 
ple,” encourages us to believe that the heart of our present 
living world shall soon recognize very clearly the voice of 
One who hath authority. We are Second-Adventists, only 
not according to the flesh, not in an outward way. We 
believe in the Second Coming of Christ, and that it is at 
hand, and that he cometh into the world in the power and 
glory of his Father. Such men as the authors of these 
Tracts, filled as they are with all that is true and valuable 
in the matter of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,” are inspired as 
these Essayists and Reviewers are not, and the prophets of a 
new time. They stammer, they disappoint all who ask for 
definite statements, they could not write Articles, if Articles 
were demanded, they would be the most lenient possible of 
theological examiners, they would make no figure at all in 
Convocation or Council, but they have a positive faith in the 
life which flows out from God, and is manifested in his Son, 
who is evermore our Saviour. They are inspired to call 
men of thought—men who have fallen into doubts and 
questionings —into a loving fellowship with Christ. They 
understand the thoughts which are agitating the mind and 
heart of England, and what must be given to the multitude 
if they are not still to famish, and that the one reliance in 








* Tracts for Priests and People. By Various Writers. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, and Company. 1862. 
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our world is now, as of old, the living God. Without occupy- 
ing very different ground from that upon which the Essayists 
seem to have planted themselves, they occupy it in a very 
different way, and affirm, with an earnest, whole-voiced 
“‘ yea, verily,” what those only do not assail. 

Of the writers, Maurice is, to us, the least satisfactory, 
because he continually eludes our grasp, and when we want 
something tangible, gives us a dissolving view. We should 
like to bind him a little while in the strong bands of some 
articles, and compel him, like old Proteus, to take his own 
form, and then answer a few plain questions, yea or nay! 
We wonder whether the man lives, not excepting himself 
even, who knows what he means; we have tried him again 
and again, but always with the same result, — admiration of 
his spirit, despair of learning his thought. We probably do 
him great injustice ; but we find him simply suggestive, and 
no guide or comforter at all. He seems to have caught hold 
of the ends of great ideas, and never to have followed the 
various clews. This is more or less true of the whole class 
of writers with whom we are in the habit of linking his 
name, — about as true of Kingsley as of him, less so of Rob- 
ertson than of any of the rest. Robertson did not live to 
see the issue of his thinking, as he perhaps would have done. 
It is questionable whether Maurice ever will. We can well 
understand that such a writer must annoy critical, exegeti- 
cal, logical persons beyond expression. And yet his spirit, 
and that of the others whose earnest words we have in these 
tracts, is just what the Church of our days need. The book 
is a fresh summons from the dreary study of evidences, 
from settling dates and discussing genuineness, into the real 
presence of the living Master, and we are persuaded that 
even our busy world will earnestly answer the appeal, and 
will come from the East and from the West, from the North 
and from the South, and sit down in that kingdom of God 
which cometh not with observation, which hath its own 
divine look, and needeth not that any should testify con- 
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cerning it. We hope that the tracts will fall into the hands 
of many readers, and the Church of every name has reason 
to be grateful that they have been published and spread 
abroad on this side of the water, in response to those who 
are asking, more in sorrow than in pride, “ What is Truth?” 
E. 
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NEW CONVERTS. 


THe most favorite appliance which one sect usually employs 
against another is publishing the experience of the converts which 
the sect has made. “I was once Orthodox,” says the new convert ; 
“T know all about the system, and how it works, for I remember my 
state of mind under it.” Or, “I have been a Unitarian ; I know all 
its deficiencies ; and now that I believe in three persons, instead of 
one, I can show you the more excellent of the two ways in religion.” 


The experience of Mr. G. J. Holyoake, one of the high-priests of 
English atheism, is a practical comment upon all this sort of prop- 
agandism. Mr. Holyoake was once an orthodox Sunday-school 
teacher, and of how much intelligence, zeal, and ability is shown 
in the following very clever stanzas which he wrote and published 
in the “ Baptist Tract Magazine.” We copy them because they have 
an excellence in themselves. 


“The proudest earthly buildings show 
-Time can all things devour ; 
E’en youth and beauty’s ardent glow, 
And manhood’s intellectual brow, 
Betray the spoiler’s power : 
How soon we sink beneath his sway ! 
He glances, and our heads turn gray. 


“ Though over all this earthly ball 
Time’s standard is unfurled, 
And ruins loud to ruins call 
Throughout this time-worn world, — 
Yet, from this wreck of earthly things, 
See how the soul exulting springs. 
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“ And after the archangel’s wand 
Has waved o’er earth and sea, 
And time has stopped at his command, 
The soul will flourish and expand 
Through all eternity : 
Religion — lovely, fair, and free — 
Holds forth this immortality. 


“ By all the glories of the sky, 
To mortals yet unknown, 
And by the worm that ne’er shall die, 
The fires that always burn, — 
By all that’s awful and sublime, 
Ye sons of men, improve your time!” 


This same Mr. Holyoake renounced all his orthodoxy, and is at 
present one of the most zealous champions of what in England is 
called Secularism, which is another name for atheism. And he thus 
describes his experience under orthodoxy. 

‘“‘ God was to me a fear. Of his being a God of love, in the human sense 
of that term, the idea never occurred to me, and was never suggested by 
my teachers. To trust God, in the sense which casteth out anxiety, was a 


feeling utterly unknown tome. The only trust in God which I knew was 
a mingled feeling of awe, terror, and hope. He was to me a judge who 
had ever on his lips a dread sentence, and whose leniency could only be 
obtained by abject faith, by an undefined submission of the spirit, and a 
confused consciousness of natural guilt, perpetual, oppressive, painful, and 
humiliating. In the Lord’s Prayer I was, indeed, taught to say, ‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven’; but I was never able to conceive of him other than as 
the Father spoken of by Solomon, who held a rod in his hand, and under 
the conviction that it was best not to spare it. Such was the God of ortho- 
dox Dissenting theology in which I had the misfortune to be reared, in 
which I originally believed, but in which I have, since 1841, ceased to be- 
lieve, and in which I have no wish to believe again.” 

All of which is very significant, and illustrates the truth, that not 
what a man believes, but how he believes it, determines his place in 
the kingdom of the Lord. He may hold the sublimest truths intel- 
lectually, defend them, and really believe them in his thought, and 
yet they may have no root in his moral nature, and they will ulti- 
mately scale off and be taken from him. Or again, his creed may 
be meagre and defective, yet altogether saving, if so be he lives the 
truth he has, and humbly asks for more. What disclosures will be 
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made in the great and inevitable day when all our coverings are 
stripped away from us ! — when only those whose creed-articles, long 
or short, have been filled and made alive with love to God and good- 
will towards men, are found to be genuine believers, — when the 
Saviour’s language shall have its fulfilment,—“To him that hath 
[makes good use of the truth given him] shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance ; but to him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he sEEMETH TO HAVE.” S. 


MYSTERIOUS VIRTUES OF THE COMMON PRAYER BOOK. 


Some people believe that books, like men and women, have a 
“sphere” about them of good or bad spiritual emanations, and we 
have known people who sleep with the Bible or some good book 
under their pillow. Not to discuss this theory of emanations, we 
find the following curious passage in Winthrop’s Journal. “ About 
this time [1640] there fell out a thing worthy of observation. Mr. 
Winthrop the younger, one of the magistrates, having many books 
in a chamber where there was corn of divers sorts, had among them 
one wherein the Greek Testament, the Psalms, and the Common 
Prayer were bound together. He found the Common Prayer eaten 
with mice, every leaf of it, and not any of the two others touched, nor 
any other of his books, though there were about one thousand.” The 
old Puritan evidently considers this as a mysterious Divine verdict 
against the Episcopal prayer-book and in favor of the Puritan writ- 
ings. Think of the Governor of Massachusetts gravely putting the 
fact in his Journal as a “thing worthy of observation.” What would 
he say of the far more striking incident which occurred in the recent 
battle of Roanoke Island? Mr. Edward R. Graton, of Leicester, 
carried the Episcopal prayer-book in his breast pocket. A bullet 
pierced the prayer-book, which very possibly saved his life, though 
the bullet passed through his body. He survives the wound, and is 
doing well. Curious enough, the bullet passed between the two fol- 
lowing stanzas of the third Psalm, as if selecting them to be sung: — 


“ Thou, gracious God, art my defence, 
On thee my hopes rely ; 
Thou art my glory, and shalt yet 
Lift up my head on high. 
VOL. XXVII. 24 
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“ Since whensoe’er in my distress 
To God I made my prayer, 
He heard me from his holy place; 
Why should I now despair ?” 


SONG SNATCHES. 
DEDICATING THE BABY. 

Tue following birth-song by Julia Gill, published in Grace Green- 
wood’s “Little Pilgrim,” is too exquisitely good to be kept from 
universal circulation. Let all the young readers of the Magazine 
get it by heart, and make it a prayer for themselves, and let parents 
read it with fresh resolves to keep faithfully the baptismal vows. It 
should be sung on every anniversary of the baby’s baptism till the 
baby grows into a man or woman. 


God keep the baby of our love !— we bring the child to Thee, 
Sealed with the holy Name of names, forevermore to be! 

God keep the forehead pure and frank, that ever there be seen 
The token cross, the soldier-sign, the badge of Constantine ! 


God keep the eyes, each one a dove, —a violet-tinted dove, — 
That they may watch the Master’s will, as angels do above, — 
That they, beholding vanity, like doves, may quickly fly — 

The happy eyes of those whose tears the Lord himself will dry ! 


God keep the ears, the pearly doors that open to the soul, 
Attuned to hear the singing stars, as round the throne they roll; 
Keep from the noise of clashing strife, or wily lure of wrong, 
Temptation’s whisper in the dark, the painted siren’s song. 


Teach them to hear, though ne’er so low the call, “ This is the way!” 
And recognize in holy hush what heavenly watchers say. 

God keep the lips, the budding lips, with May all fragrant fair ; 

And when they learn the speech of men, God guide the words they bear. 


God keep them still from lying breath, from hot and hasty word, — 
From Judas’ kiss, from Peter’s oath, denying Christ the Lord! 

God keep the brain, the busy brain, where living thoughts shall glow, 
From guilty plot, from passion’s whirl, from madness’ overthrow. 


God keep the hands, the little hands, twin roses pinky-white, 

That in his vineyard they may plant, and prune, and cull aright, 
And in the kingdom that is Christ’s upbuild with loving will, — 
From stain like Cain’s, from Balaam’s bribe, from Byron’s fiery quill ; 
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From maddened clutch of glory’s wreath, from greedy grasp of gold; 
From tyrant-work, from traitor-deed, these little hands withhold. 
God keep the feet, the dainty feet, that they may never stray, 

But, walking in the narrow path, may find the shining way ; 


That, shod with Gospel shoon of peace, swift-flying they shall go 
To carry tidings glad to those who sit benumbed with woe ; 
And, saved the serpent’s poison fang, the roaring lion’s den, 
Shall pass the gate of pearl, and tread the crystal street: Amen ! 


SIGNS IN THE SKY.—BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


WuEN the Union troops — so says the Louisville Journal — were 
marching through one of the towns in Kentucky, with the beaming 
stars and stripes waving over them, a beautiful rainbow appeared in 
the heavens. A little boy, seeing it, ran to his mother, exclaiming, 
“Mother, God is a Union man! he has just hung out in the sky the 
red, white, and blue.” The little boy spoke wiser than he knew. 
There is no courage like that which springs from the consciousness 
that God is on our side, and working with us. This secret conscious- 
ness gives heart to every blow of the Union forces; while the sus- 
picion that they are fighting against the course of Providence, and 
that their aim is parricidal, sends weakness into the rebel ranks. 
Witness the capture of Fort Donelson, which, well-defended, were 
impregnable against a hundred thousand men; of Roanoke Island, 
defended by gallant Southrons resolved “to die in the last ditch,” and 
who surrendered it with the following loss: “ Richmond Blues, éwo 
killed and five wounded; McCulloch Rangers, one killed and two 
wounded ; the other four companies lost, in all, two killed and eleven 
wounded.” Witness also Fort Clinch, though strongly fortified, aban- 
doned without a blow, to the utter amazement of Commodore Dupont. 
The free institutions of the United States could not fail, unless the 


Divine Providence means to throw away three hundred years of his- 
tory. Hence the cause creates its heroes, for the breath of God is 
in it; and since it is not in the cause of treason, the treason collapses 
and dies. Hence in the moral heavens, too, God hangs out his un- 
mistakable sign. 8. 


“MAJESTIC MUSIC OF WORDS.” 


So the last North British Review characterizes the following ex- 
tract from Ruskin, in a very able and discriminating criticism upon 
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that eloquent writer. When on religious themes, says the critic, Mr. 
Ruskin’s language “throws into the shade the most splendid declama- 
tions of Burke,” and “ makes even the prose of Milton appear tame.” 
The extract gives more than the music of words; it suggests the 
highest thoughts pertaining both to natural philosophy and religious 
truth. It suggests how God acts ever by mediatorial agencies, soft- 


ening his fiery glories to our condition by the interpositions of a 
Divine Humanity. The extract describes the beneficent uses of the 
ordinance of the firmament. 


“This I believe is the ordinance of the firmament; and it seems to me, 
that, in the midst of the material nearness of these heavens, God means us 
to acknowledge his own immediate presence, as visiting, judging, and bless- 
ing us. ‘The earth shook, the heavens also dropped, at the presence of 
God.’ ‘He doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus renews in the sound of 
every drooping swathe of rain his promises of everlasting love. ‘In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun,’ whose burning ball, which without 
the firmament would be seen but as an intolerable and scorching circle in 
the blackness of vacuity, is by that firmament surrounded with gorgeous 
service, and tempered with mediatorial ministries; by the firmament of 
clouds the golden pavement is spread for his chariot-wheels at morning ; by 
the firmament of clouds the temple is built for his presence, to fill with light 
at noon; by the firmament of clouds the purple cloud is closed at evening 
round the sanctuary of his rest; by the mists of the firmament his impla- 
cable light is divided, and separated fierceness diffused in the soft blue that 
fills the depth of distance with its bloom, and the flush with which the 
mountains burn as they drink the overflowing of the dayspring. And in 
this tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men through the shadows of 
the firmament, God would seem to set forth the stooping of his own majesty 
to men upon the throne of the firmament. As the Creator of all the worlds 
and the inhabiter of Eternity, we cannot behold him; but as the Judge of 
the earth and Preserver of men, those heavens are indeed his dwelling- 
place. ‘Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool.’ And all those passings to and fro of fruitful 
shower and grateful shade, and all those visions of silver palaces built about 
the horizon, and voices of moaning winds and threatening thunders, and 
glories of colored robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts the 
acceptance and distinctness and dearness of the simple words, ‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven. 


99 


s. 
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AWAY FROM CHURCH. 


How slowly o’er my couch of pain 
These Sabbath hours have flown ! 

Far from the meekly gathering flock, 
The pastor droops alone. 


’T is not, my God, thy chastening hand, 
’T is not the pain I bear, 

That hangs upon my drooping heart 
This heavy load of care ;— 


’T is not the opening gate of death, — 
The Christian’s sweet release, — 

Through which thy beckoning angel calls 
Up to the land of peace. 


But while those sweetly-sounding chimes 
Here through my windows roll, 

Thy word, that must not pass my lips, 
Lies burning in my soul. 


Now, too, the Past throws wide its doors, 
As Memory turns the key, 

And shows how poor are all the works 
My hands have done for thee! 


Then up and up, through golden air, 
While the earth wanes below, 

I see thy saints that cast their crowns 
In white robes bending low. 


How glad they move on winged feet 
Thy mandates to fulfil ! 

No self in them to be denied, — 
Theirs but the Eternal Will. 


O, in these long and silent hours 
Send thy baptizing love, 

That I on earth may do thy will 
As they in heaven above ! 
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8. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Christian Worship. Services for the Church: with Order of 
Vespers, and Hymns. New York: James Miller. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1862.— This beautifully printed and richly filled 
volume will prove exceedingly useful even to congregations that 
may not be prepared as yet to adopt this or any other liturgy. 
There is evidently a reaction amongst our religious societies 
from the extreme dislike of any printed forms by which they 
have been so long distinguished, but it is not easy at pres- 
ent to measure either the extent of this retrocession, or to de- 
termine upon the best ways for supplying the want which it indi- 
cates. There are serious objections to new forms of worship, and 
great difficulties in the way of adopting the old. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the English Church would have obtained its service 
so easily, had it not been so largely a translation from the Mass- 
Book. Even the national authority would hardly have prevailed 
so soon without this help. For ourselves, we would have such 
books as this “Christian Worship” placed in the pulpits and pews 
of our houses of prayer, and in the homes of the congregation, 
and await the event. Thus far, we are free to say, that none is, 
on the whole, so satisfactory to us as the “ King’s Chapel Liturgy.” 
We should feel that, in adopting this, we should not be so open 
to the charge of “experimenting with the congregation,” as if we 
were to prepare one ourselves, or accept any volume now partially 
in use. There is much in not breaking, any more than a regard 
for truth requires, the line of Christian tradition. We heartily 
welcome the volume before us, as a valuable contribution to the 
necessities of our transition times. It will not only prove an ad- 
mirable service-book for public prayer and praise, but also a very 
serviceable manual for private devotion. The Hymns scattered 
through and appended to the Order of Service add greatly to the 
worth of the volume. E. 


The Puritans; or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. Vol. III. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—In this third volume Mr. Hopkins 
brings his admirable history to a close. It gives us a more intimate 
knowledge of the first rise of Puritanism, its spirit, its persecutions, 
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and the characters which appeared on the early scene of its conflicts, 
than all the previous works which have been written. The dramatic 
style imparts a never-failing freshness and interest to the narrative. 
Let no one imagine that he understands thoroughly either English 
Puritanism or Prelacy without these volumes. 8. 


Songs in Many Keys. By Otiver WeENDELL Ho.mes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields.— Some of these poems are old acquaintances, 
which we have met with in the Atlantic, but the “ Pictures from Oc- 
casional Poems” now greet us for the first time. The author’s char- 
acteristics appear throughout, —the keenest flashes of wit, the ten- 
derest pathos, gleamings of the deepest practical philosophy, and a 
versification that flows as smoothly as an unruffled stream. No one 
has a finer ear for the music of language than Dr. Holmes. The 
“Songs” make a volume of 300 pages, which every one should pro- 
cure and read who wishes to be put into a sunny and genial mood. 

Ss. 


Religio Medici. A Letter to a Friend, Christian Morals, Urn- 
Burial, and Other Papers. By Sir Tuomas Browne, Kt., M. D. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862.— It is not too late to commend 
this charming volume. Many years have the words waited to be put 


into this beautiful garb. It would be a blessed thing could our peo- 
ple be induced in any great numbers to read Sir Thomas Browne. 
Communion with a soul so religious and so wise, so sweet and vir- 
tuous, must be singularly soothing and elevating. It would be unto 
the increase of gentleness. We have often complained that, in the 
abundance of new books, the older and better ones are forgotten; 
but here, after the manner of a genuine conservatism, the old hath 
become new, and what would never have been read in the stately full- 
bound octavo passes into the hands in this comely guise, and is sure 
to be frequently taken up. Where will any point to a fairer speci- 
men of the printer’s and binder’s art? where will any point to a book 
more worthy for the admirable contents to be bravely furnished forth ? 
The “ Religio Medici,” though the most prominent of the treatises, oc- 
cupies less than half of the volume, which contains also (let no one 
pass it by) “True Christian Morals,” “ A Letter to a Friend,” “ Hy- 
driotaphia, Urn-Burial,” “ From the Garden of Cyrus,” “From Vul- 
gar Errors,” “Fragment on Mummies,” “On Dreams,” Letters, and 
the truly pious “ Resolves” found in one of the author's Common- 
place Books, the whole well prefaced by editorial matter. E. 
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Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of the Recreations of a 
Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862.— Another very 
pleasant volume from the Rev. Mr. Boyd, whose bland, and, we must 
say, slightly Pickwickian face meets at the outset the eyes of his 
many readers. We have been aware of no abatement of interest as 
we have turned over the pages of this third book ; and we consider this 
high praise, especially as it comes from one who seldom reads through 
anything except it be Holy Gospel or Apostolic Epistle. The “ Par- 
son” draws one along page after page, even when you take up the 
book without any very definite purpose of reading it at length. Our 
readers will turn with especial interest to the articles on “Thorndale” 
and on the “ Rev. Mr. Caird.” We were glad to find that a disposition 
to occupy the mind with one’s own thoughts whilst the body is pres- 
ent at Ecclesiastical Courts is not confined to Liberal Christianity ; 
and when Mr. Boyd assures us that we owe some of his essays to his 
custom-enforced presence with the Presbytery, we could not help 
asking, Who will give us the results of his quiet hours at “ Autumnal 
Conventions ” ? E. 


The True Story of the Barons of the South; or, The Rationale of 
the American Conflict. By E. W. Reynoups, Author of “The 


Records of Bubbleton Parish,” &c. &c. Boston: Walker, Wise, 
and Company. 1862.— An earnest and thoroughly honest, though, 
as it seems to us, not perfectly balanced book. Taking the strongest 
antislavery ground, the writer unfolds the story of our great national 
conflict, in its causes and its consequences, failing only to do such 
justice as they may fairly claim to our national “aristocracy,” the 
“Barons,” as the author, following John Adams, rightly calls them. 
A calm, judicial tone is, however, more than we can reasonably ask 
in these days, and a Worth-side view is infinitely to be preferred to a 
South-side view of our troubles. E. 


Views of the Nature of Swedenborg’s Illumination. By Rev. E. 
A. Beman.— A well-written treatise by one who believes in Swe- 
denborg, but that there was nothing supernatural, or at least abnor- 
mal, in his experience. This theory will not be accepted by all 
Swedenborgians, but is here very ably and sensibly set forth and 
defended. We hope to recur to the writer’s “ Views” again. 

S. 





